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NEWTON WILSON & Co.’s 


NEW HAND-SHUTTLE MACHINE, 


PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Price £4 4s. 
Inclusive of Guide, Oil-can, Screw-driver, Winder, and Three Needles. 


Tuts admirable Machine is the most perfect Hand-Shuttle 
Machine yet invented. It is so simple that the most inexpe- 
rienced can operate it without any previous instruction, 
while it is incapable of derangement by ordinary use. The 
range of application is practically unlimited ; anything that 
can be worn or requires stitching in a house can be executed 
on this Machine. ‘The tension rarely requires regulating, 
From muslin to dressed calico, woollen cloth, or even 
leather, may be sown without change of needle or cotton, 
or alteration of tension. Besides all kinds of domestic use, 
i it can be applied to many varieties of manufacturing use, 
ys such as dressmaking, mantlemaking, staymaking, tailoring, 
or even bootclosing. 
: The appearance of the Machine is handsome and noble, 
¥ and the finish of all the working parts cannot be excelled, 
Nothing comparable to this new Hand Machine has ever 
been invented, and it is now offered to the public as the 
nearest approach to perfection that perhaps can be desired, 


144, High Holborn; 144, Cheapside; and 210, Regent Street. 


J GOSNELL and Co.’s CHERRY ‘TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any 
~+* Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and 
imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
A GUA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at 
what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles, 3s. each, also, 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. 
Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 


Red Bull Wharf, Angel 


Now ready, price ios. 6d. 
THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


BY THE REV. PAUL BOTTALLA, S.J. 


Professor of Theology at St. Beuno’s College, NAV. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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BURNS, OATES, & LIST. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Bolgeni. Fatti dommatici ossia dissertazione della infallibilita della chiesa nel decidere sulla 
dottrina buona o cattiva de’ libri. 2 vols. 8vo, vellum, Brescia, 1788, 15s. 

= Problema se i Giansenisti siano Giacobini. Roma, 1794. Half-bound, 4s, 6d. 

=— Ditto. Vellum, 5s. 

Velasquez. In epistolam B. Pauli apostoli ad Philippenses commentarii et adnotationes. 2 vols. 
large 4to, vellum, Pintiz, 1635, Li: 2s. 6d. tbat, 

Umbreit. Chants chorals en usage dans les églises d’Allemagne recueillis et disposés 4 quatre 

ies, pour haut et bas dessus, haute et basse taille; mis dans un nouvel ordre par A. Choron. 

— 8vo, bound, 12s.; published at £1 4s. 

Theodosie, Le livre de Ste. Recueil complet des documents publiés sur cette sainte, 4t0, 45. 

Lambillotte. Antiphonaire de St. Grégoire, facsimile du manuscrit de Saint-Gall, accompagné 
d’une notice historique, d’une dissertation donnant la clef du chant grégorien dans les antiques 
notations, et de divers monuments, tableaux neumatiques inédits, &c. 150 planches, 4to, bound, 
£1; published at £1 Ios. THY 

Fetis. Trait¢ du contrepoint de la fugue contenant I’exposé¢ analytique des;régles de la composition 
musicale depuis deux jusqu’a huit parties réelles. Large 4to,£2;.cash, £1. 

Cabassutius (R. P. Joannes). Notitia ecclesiastica historiarum, conciliorum et canonum invicem 

collatorum, veterumque juxta, ac recentiorum Ecclesize rituum. Lugduni, 1680, Folio, 

bound, 16s. 

Gavantus., Thesaurus sacrorum rituum cum novis observationibus et additationibus Cajetani: 

Venetiis, 1762. 2 vols. folio, bound, £2. 

Menochius (Joan. Steph, S.J.). De republica hebreeorum libri octo. — Parisiis, 1698. Folio; 

bound, £1 Is. 

Schelstrate. Acta orientalis ecclesie contra Lutheri hxresim, monumentis, notis ac dissertati« 

onibus illustrata. Roma, 1739. Large 4to, £2 2s. 

Pineda (Joannes de). Commentaria in Job. Venetiis, 1708. 2 vols. folio, vellum, £1 10s: 

Lohner. Bibliotheca manualis concionatoria ordine alphabetico digesta. Bassani, 1787. 7 vols: 

4to, £3 7s. 6d. 

Maldonatus. Commentaria in prophetas IV., Jeremiam, Baruch, Ezechielem, et Danielem. 

Parisiis, 1610. Small 4to, bound, 8s. 

Mohren. Expositio SS. Missze atque rubricarum seu catechismus liturgicus, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Nicollis (De). Origo et pravis omnium sacrorum rituum et cerenioniarum écclesiasticarum cum 

rationibus easdem sic peragendi. Augustz-Vindel., 1732. 18mo, bound, 5s. 

Kwiatkiewicz. Fax ascetica, peregrino terrestri per exercitia spiritualia in via triplici, purgativa, 

illuminativa et unitiva ad divina et felicem vie terminum prelucens. Ingolstadii, 1733. 18mo, 

bound, 6s. 6d. 

Selecta patrum opuscula de sacrorum ministrorum officiis cum monitis et notis. Roma, 1781. 

2 vols. 12mo, bound, 6s. . 

Entretiens affectifs sur les principaux mysteres de N.S.J.C. et de la Ste. Vierge. 2 vols. in one, 

12mo, calf gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Girard. La vie des justes, 12mo, bound, 2s. 6d. 

—— La vie des vierges, ou les devoirs et les obligations des vierges chretiennes. 12mo, boutid, 3s. 

—— La vie des veuves, ou les devoirs et obligations des veuves chrétiennes: 12mo, bound, 2s. 6.d 


*.* Full list of books at reduced prices may be had on application: 
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WORKS BY FATHERS OF 


Now ready, Vol. I, price 63. 
ERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
THE LATTER DAYS. 
Four Sermons by Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE. 


THE TEMPTATIONS or OUR LORD. 
Four Sermons by Rev. F. HATHAWAY. 


THE ANGELUS BELL. 


Five Lectures on the Remedies against Deso- 
lation. 


By Rev, Perer GALLWEY. 


MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY 
INFANCY. 
Four Sermons by Rev. T. B. PARKINSON. 
One Sermon by REv. H. J. COLERIDGE. 
Two Sermons by Rev. THOMAS HARPER. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 
London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
and Paternoster Row. 


REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE, 


Now Ready, 
Cloth, 7s. 6d.; calf, limp, 10s. 6¢. 
ITA VITH NOSTRA 
MEDITANTIBUS PROPOSITA. 


London: 
Burns, OaTEs, and Co., 17, Portman Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


Fust out, price 6d. 
HE HOLY HOUR; or the Intimate 


Union of the Soul with Jesus in His Agony 
in the Garden. Translated from the Itali 
With Preface by the Very Rev. A. WELD. 


London: Burns and Oates, Portman Street. 


Fust out, price 8d. 

F THE LOVE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST. 

(From the French of Pere Nepveu.) 


The Translation Edited by the Rev. HENRY 
J. CoLERIDGE. 


London: Burns, Oates, & Co., Portman St. 


THE SOCIETY OF ¥ESUS, 


GEORGE TICKELL, 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
HE LIFE OF BLESSED 
MARGARET MARY. 


With some account of the Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 


REV. 


London : Burns and Oates, Portman Street, 
Portman Square. 
Price 4d. Eighth and Stereotyped Edition, 
N HOUR BEFORE THE 
BLESSED SACRAMENT ; 
OR, 
With my Crucifix. 


A_ Prayer, translated from the French 
M. C., with a Preface and Appendix by 


FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 


London: St. Joseph’s Library, 50, South St, 
Grosvenor Square; Burns, Oates, and Co., 1, 
Portman St., Portman Square, Dublin: Kelly, 


Rev. PAUL BOTTALLA, 


Professor of Theology in the College of & 
Beuno, ‘North Wales. 


POPE AND THE CHURCH, 
Considered in their Mutual Relations, with 
reference to the Errors of the High Church Parl 
in England. 
PART I, 
THE SUPREME AUTHORITY 
OF THE POPE. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 


PART II, 
THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE 


London: Burns, OATES, and Co. 1 
Portman Street. 


Rev. PAUL BOTTALLA. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 


THE PAPACY AND SCHISM, 
STRICTURES 


ON 
Mr. Ffoulkes’ Letter to Archbishop Manning. 


Burns and Oates, 17 and 18, Portman Stret.§ 
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M. F. DEN 
(Gatch, Clock, and Chronometer apaker to the Mueen, 
$8 & 84, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, and CLOCKS have 
long held pre-eminent rank, as may be seen from the following Reports:— 


siR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, Inventor of the Armstrong Gun, 
says :— 
9, Hyde Park Street, W., 14th November, 1861. 
The Chronometer Watch you made for me in December, 1859, has never been affected by 
ravelling or riding ; its variation at the end of a year was only forty-five seconds. It has proved in 
every respect a most satisfactory Watch. 
To M. F. DENT, W. G, ARMSTRONG, 
33, COCKSPUR STREET. 


THE ASTRONOMER ROYAL, Greenwich Observatory, reporting in 
1829 on the celebrated trial, when nearly 500 Chronometers were tested, says : 
Your Chronometer, No. 114, is entitled to the First Premium. Actual variation in the year 

0.54 hundredths of a second. This is superior to any other yet tried. 

Mr. DENT. J. POND, Astronomer Royal. 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL ASTRONOMER, M. STRUVE, of St. 
Petersburg, reporting upon eighty-one Chronometers tested by the Russian 
Chronometrical Expedition, says :— 

The DENT CHRONOMETERS have held FIRST RANK ina brilliant manner. They contributed, 

beyond dispute, THE MOST EFFECTUALLY to the exactitude of the result. sii erties 


** By Command of the Emperor, the Russian Gold Medal of the Highest Order of Merit was 
presented to Mr. DENT. 


G. B. AIRY, EsQ., Astronomer Royal, in testimony of the excellence 
of Dent’s Turret Clocks, says :— 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 22nd July, 1845. 
I believe the Clock which you have constructed for the Royal Exchange to be THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD as regards accuracy of going and of striking. 
Mr. DENT, G. B, ATRY. 
33, COCKSPUR STREET, Charing Cross. 


Council and Prize Medals awarded by the Royal Commissioners 
of International Exhibitions 1851 and 1862, 


33 & 34, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
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THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 
Conducted by a Society of Clergymen under Episcopal Sanction. 


No. LXVIII. Vol. VI. MAY, 1870. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Our LADY OF LOURDES. 

II. THE First IRISH MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 

III, LETTERS OF BALMEZ.—7. TOLERATION. 

IV. QUESTIONS REGARDING THE JUBILEE.—X. THE NECESSITY OF INTENDING 10 
GAIN THE INDULGENCE. 

V. ACTS OF THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 

VI. DocuMENTS— IMPORTANT DECLARATION OF THE SACRED CONGREGATION 
REGARDING SPECIAL FACULTIES GRANTED BEFORE THE BULL OF 
APOSTOLIC® SEDIS. 2, DECRETUM. 

VII. NOTICE OF BOOK. 


DuBLin: W. B. KELLY, 8, GRAFTON STREET. LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co, 


Now ready, handsomely bound iu cloth, bevelled boards, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


KENT’S POEMS. 


(The first Collective Edition. ) 


The reader will note not only the atmosphere in which the chief figure moves, but also the fill 
and appropriate details which enrich the picture. The high and varied merits of the book ought to 
ensure its popularity.— Atheneum, 14th May. 

Mr. Charles Kent, the editor of the Sw, ranks very high as a poet.—Pudlishers’ Circular, 

The versatility of style, and the fresh and vigorous writing in these poems, lend a charm whi¢ 
we seldom find in the poetry of the day.—Z-xaminer. : 

Poems marked by grace, feeling, and strong love of nature, and a cultivated and genial spirit. 
Daily News. 

The poems which appear for the first time in this volume are not unworthy of the autho 
earlier productions.—Daily Telegraph. 

He is a true poet, and his works will live. —Mews of the World. 


CHARLTON TUCKER, 21, NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


IMPRIMERIE ET LIBRAIRIE ECCLESIASTIQUE. 
HYACINTHE MARIETTI, TURIN, PLACE SAINT-CHARLES, 1o. 


D® DIVINITATE D. N. JESU CHRISTI. Auctore Joanne Perrone, SJ, 
3 vols, in-8°. Fr. 15. Ouvrage dédié 4 sa Sainteté le Pape Pie IX. et orné do son portrait, 


REVIARIUM ROMANUM. Cum omnibus officiis que hucusque vel é 
preecepto ad universam ecclesiam extensa vel quamplurimis locis indulta sunt. A handse 
8vo volume of 1440 pages. Price 24 francs. 


SACRA, VULGAT EDITIONIS. Sixti V. Pontificis Maximi just 
Recognita et Clementis VII. auctoritate edita. This Edition has a special approbatia 
1 Vol. in-8°, Fr. 6, 50. 


M. MaRIETTI’s books are sold by Mr. DAviD Nutt, 270, Strand, London, W.C.; Burw 
OaTEs, & Co., 17, Portman Street; W. B. KELLY, 8, Grafton Street, Dublin; and all Catho 
booksellers in England and abroad. 
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HAROMAN. AND COMPY 


BIRMINGHAM, 
gpedieval Metal-CHorkers in Silver, Brass, & CHirought Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 


Ceclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 


which, while separating the Sanctu 


the Altar ; to the R 


from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view ot 
DS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 


St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby 3 to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 
thir MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. _ 

J. H. & Co, are also Workers in the Medisval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use, 


LONDON 


AGENTS— 


BURNS, OATES, & Co. 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; embossed roan, 

gilt edges, 43. 6d.; French morocco, 6s.; Turkey 

morocco, 8s. 6d.; with gilt rim and clasp, 125. 

HE TREASURY or tHe SACRED 
HEART. 

A New Manual of Catholic Devotion, 
Containing Indulgences, Prayers, Devotions, &c., 
in honour of the Sacred Heart, with Epistles 
and Gospels for Sundays and Festivals, pub- 
lished with the approbation of his Grace the 
Bishop of Cork, 


Also, in royal 32mo, cloth, red edges, price 2s.; 
French morocco, 2s. 6d.; calf, red edges, 35.6d. ; 
morocco, gilt, 45., 

THE LITTLE TREASURY 

SACRED HEART; 


Being an Abridgement of the larger work, with 
the approbation of his Eminence Cardinal 
Cullen, 


OF THE 


Dublin: Printed by J. M. O’Toole and Sons. 
Sold by all Catholic booksellers. The trade 
supplied by W. H. Smith and Son, wholesale 
bookseller, 85 and 86, Middle Abbey Street, 
in, 


THE NEW VADE MECUM, 
Invented and Manufactured by 


CHARLES H. VINCENT, 32, Winpsor 
STREET, LIVERPOOL, 


Consists of a Telescope well adapted for tourists, 
&c., to which is added an aiedheit Microsco 
of great power and first-class definition, quite 
equal to others sold at ten times the price. 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this 
ingenious combination is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. 
Vincent sends it (carriage free) anywhere, with 
printed directions, upon receipt of post-office 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 
It astonishes and delights eu ‘son and nobod; 
should be pal Adress as above. 


LE CONTEMPORAIN : 


Revue d'Economie Chretienne. 
de la Livraison du 
en: 


30 Avril, 1870. La Philosophie de M. de la 
nais—Observations d’un Condamné sur le Régime 
des Prisons en France—Le 
Assyrie — Société d’Economie Charitable — Madeleine 
Germont — Jansénistes, Encyclopédistes et Francs- 
Magons—Revue de I’Economie Politique—Revue Litté- 
raire—Revue Scientifique—Chronique du Mois—Bulletin 
Bibliographique. 
Paris: Librairie d’ADRIEN LE CLERC ET 
Ciz., Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de 
lArchevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 29, prés 
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Now ready, price 15. 
THE COMMITTEE ON CONVENTS, 
THE NUN'S CHOICE— 


NEWGATE OR NEWDEGATE., 
& Letter to a Barrister. 


BY FATHER GALLWEY, S.J. 
“ Hard times! hard times! are you come once more.” 


Lonpon: Burns anD Oates. DusLin: GRAFTON STREET; M‘GLAsHan, 
SACKVILLE STREET. LIVERPOOL: ROCKLIFFE & Co., CASTLE STREET. 


Fust out, price 5s. 
THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILIA, 
Drama, 


BY ALBANY J. CHRISTIE, S.J. 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE AFTER MOLITOR. 


LONDON: BURNS, OATES, & Co., 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 


Preparatory School, for the Sons of Gentlemen, in the Neighbourhood of London. 


ST. STANISLAUS, 
48a, HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS. 


MISS FLON, 


A native of England, an old Catholic, of French parentage, educated at the 
Convent de |’Intérieur de Marie, at Montrouge, Paris, possessing her diplomas 
from the Hotel de Ville, and for several years engaged in tuition in England, 
receives and Educates a few Little Boys, whom she instructs in English, Latin, 
French, and Music, and prepares for the lower forms of the Catholic public 
schools in England. 

TERMS (which are inclusive) SEVENTY GUINEAS A YEAR. 


Miss FLon is permitted to refer to— 
The Lady Superior of the Convent de l’Intérieur de Marie, Montrouge, Paris. 


(The Director of the Convent during Miss FLon’s popueee was Monseigneur 
FouLon, of 


The Very Rev. Monsignor Eyre__... St. Mary’s, Hampstead. 
The Hon. Mrs. Stonor ‘ ess ese see ... 78, South Audley Street. 
Dr. H. Gueneau de 4, Cavendish Place, 


Holidays at Midsummer, Christmas, and Easter. 
The year is divided into. Three Terms, each of which is payable in advance. 
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THE MONTH. 


JUNE, 1870. 
CONTENTS. PAGE 
THE LIBERALISM OF LACORDAIRE .. Gar 
“THERE IS NO HELP IN THEM” A 665 
DR. NEWMAN’S ESSAY IN AID OF A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. 
By the Rev. Thomas Harper, 1. 
WAFTED SEEDS. By F. L. 


Chapter IV.—Mrs. Carroll and her boys. 
” V.—A Ward in a London Hospital. 
VI,—* Ex ore Infantium.” 
THE STUDENTS OF ROME IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. Ay 
Mr. DISRAELI’s “LOTHAIR.” By the Rev. W. G. Todd, D.D.. 726 
Fuint Cups. By the Rev. A. Weld. Partthe First . 737 
“ TRANSEUNT OMNIA” : ; . 746 
1. Dr. Schegg on the holy Evangelists.—2. The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton. By Anthony Trollope.—3. Good Deeds.—4. Abelly 
on Submission to the Pope.—5. Monsignor Landriot’s Esprit 
Chrétien. —6. Some publications of M. Mariettii—7. A 
Dominican Artist.—8. A Study on Mill. By M. Taine.— 
g. St. Clement and his Basilica.—1o, M. Villard’s Corres- 
pondance Inédite du Pére Lacordaire.—11. Father Bottalla 
=. Papal Infallibility.—12, French Telegraphy.—13. Miscel- 
eous. 


NOTICE. 

*,* The “DIALOGUES OF LYDNEY,” ¢he publication of which has 
been suspended to give room for other matter, will be resumed in the 
Fuly number. 

The Subscription Copies hitherto issued from the Office in South 
Street, will in future be sent and delivered by Messrs. Burns and 
Oates (as noted below), to whom all communications regarding them 
should be addressed. 

All Books and Publications intended for review in the MONTH 
should be sent to the Editor, at 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square, 
W., or at Messrs. Burns, Oates, and Co.,17, Portman Street, W., or 
63, Paternoster Row, E.C. It ts requested that Letters and Manu- 
scripts may be sent to 50, South Street. 

he Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 

Subscribers in any part of Great Britain or Ireland are informed 
that they may receive the MONTH, post-free, on the day of publication, 
by sending their names to Messrs. Burns and Oates (as above) at the 
rate of 75. the half-year, or 6s. 6d. if paid in advance. 

Advertisements to be sent to the Office, 50, South Street, Grosvenor 
Square, W. 


LONDON : 
StmpKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Stationers’- Hall Court. 
Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, Portman Street: 
DUBLIN : 
W. Smitu & Son; W. B, Ketty; J. Durry. 
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BIBLIOTHEQUE DES ECRIVAINS DE LA COMPAGNIE DE 
JESUS OU NOTICES BIBLIOGRAPHIQUES 
et scientifiques suscitées & leur sujet. 


Par AUGUSTIN DE BACKER, 
De la Compagnie de Fésus. . 
Avec la collaboration D’ALOIS DE BACKER et de CHARLES SOMMERVOGEL, de la méme Compagnie, 


NOUVELLE EDITION, entiérement refondue et considérablement augmentée. 
Tome premier. A—G. Gr. in-folio. 


LIEGE, CHEZ L’AUTEUR, AU COLLEGE SAINT-SERVAIS. 1869. 


PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS.—IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 

IY OFFAT AND COMPANY, State Publishers and Agents for the Dublin 

Steam Printing Co., beg to announce that they have resolved to CHARGE NO COM. 
MISSION for PUBLISHING WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has been 
refunded his original outlay. They would also state that THEY PRINT, IN THE FIRST 
STYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL CHARGES. Their Publishing Arrangements 
will enable them to promote the interest of all Works committed to their charge, as they have very 
considerable experience of the channels most likely to ensure success. Estimates and all particulars 
furnished in course of post. ‘‘ Those about to Publish” may rely on finding Economy and Despatch 
in all Departments. Moffat and Co.’s Book LIsT sent free on application to PUBLISHING OFFICES; 
6, DDOLIER STREET, DUBLIN; 34, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


Price One Penny monthly. Registered for transmission abroad. 
“TRE CHURCH RECORD. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Scott, M.A. 
MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


ORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE. 
** The History and Pleasant Chronicle of Little Jehan.” 3s. 6d. ‘‘ Vox Clamantis.” 7s. 6d. 
‘The Book of the Knight of Tower.” 1s. 6d. ‘‘ Romantic Episodes.” 6s. od. ‘* Hellenicall 
Sacra.” 15s. (The Introductory Chapters may be had separately, 6d.) 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


Price Twopence monthly, Registered for transmission abroad. 


LAIN WORDS. A Christian Miscellany. Edited by the Rev. Hamiiton 
MaGEE, Assisted by Ministers and Members of different Evangelical Churches. 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN. 


EW BOOKS—NOW READY. 

** Heirs of the Soil,” by Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn. 10s. 6d. ‘*Concerning Earthly Love, ete.," 
by a Country Parson. 2s. 6d. ‘‘ Harmony in Religion,” by a Roman Catholic Priest. 1s. 6d. 
*“Tona and other Sonnets,” by Wade Robinson. Is. 6d. ‘‘ Life of St. Patrick,” by Jose h §. 
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The Liberalism of Lacordaire. 


THE life of a great Christian, who has taken a marked part 
in the public events of his time as far as they regard the 
Church, and whose action upon them has left permanent 
traces which the historian cannot ignore, must necessarily . 
touch upon many questions and teach many lessons which 
it does not fall within the scope of his biographer to illus- 
trate and unfold at any great length. Our own generation 
is one that delights in biographies, and these have often 
to be written before all that might hereafter be said on the 
persons and events with which their subjects were connected 
can be trusted unreservedly to the public. Gradually the 
whole story is revealed, and we need hardly say how often 
our first appreciations and impressions have to be rectified 
or changed in the process of disclosure. Great and simple 
characters, however, are understood at a glance, though 
some few steps of theirs may not seem intelligible at once 
on account of imperfect information as to their motives 
or circumstances. If the progress of historical knowledge 
takes his borrowed glory from many a false hero, it usually 
confirms and deepens, rather than obscures, the admira- 
tion which we feel at once for those who really deserve 
the name of great. 
It is now some four years since we set before our readers 
a series of short articles on the life of Father Lacordaire, 
based upon such information as was then accessible to 
ordinary readers, and in particular on the very interesting 
memoir of his Religious life, written by his brother 
Dominican Father Chocarne. It is well known that the 
task of being his biographer in a more general sense had 
been committed by Lacordaire himself to his young friend 
Henri Perreyve. The premature death of that dis- 
tinguished man deprived the French Church of the many 
VOL. XII. JUNE, 1870. PP 
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valuable services which she might fairly have expected 
from him, and the duty of writing the life of Lacordaire 
fell to the lot of another and much older friend of the 
great preacher of Nétre Dame, whose work has just been 
given to the public. In many respects M. Foisset’s work 
is so admirable, that we can feel no regret at all that 
M. Perreyve was unable to anticipate him. On the 
contrary, there appears every reason for congratulating 
ourselves that Lacordaire’s biographer should have been 
exactly. the man he is. M. Foisset has not only the 
advantage of having known and corresponded with Lacor- 
daire for the greater part of his life, but also that of 
bringing to his delicate task an amount of experience 
as to the times in which the mind of his great friend was 
formed which no younger man could possibly possess, as 
well as a calmness of judgment and a weight of authority 
as to which he can have few rivals. It has thus been the 
rare lot of Lacordaire to have his life written by a friend 
of about his own age, a layman who has looked on his 
career, in a certain sense, from without, and one moreover 
who, having spent his best years in the discharge of the 
judicial office, may well be supposed beforehand to have 
acquired the habit of sifting evidence impartially, and 
of speaking with calmness and magisterial moderation 
upon the exciting events of his own time. Such expec- 
tations will not be disappointed, and the character given 
to the work before us by its authorship will give it a weight 
not usually accorded to brilliant and enthusiastic bio- 
graphies. To our mind, indeed, Lacordaire is greater and 
nobler in the clear unimpassioned narrative of his friend 
than he might have been in the eyes of one who would 
have yielded more to the temptation of becoming a mere 
panegyrist. M. Foisset is not afraid to point out what he 
considers defective in his friend’s conduct, and he speaks 
throughout as a grave historian should speak. In fact, 
we may almost call him an historian. He has thrown 
immense light upon the history of the Church in France 
of his own day, the France, more or less, of the present 
century, from the time of the restoration of Catholicism 
under Napoleon and Pius VII. to the days of Napoleon IIL, 
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Pius IX., the French occupation of Rome, the Encyclical, 
and the Syllabus. We thus hail his work as a double 
boon, in the first place, as filling up the picture, of which 
we already possessed the main features, of the life of 
Lacordaire ; and, in the second place, as explaining many 
phenomena, both in the life of the great preacher and in 
the history of his generation, which are certainly, at first 
sight, perplexing, and as to which, unless we are mistaken, 
Catholics in other countries besides France may learn 
many useful and encouraging lessons, and perhaps not a 
few salutary warnings. 

We shall direct the few remarks which we are able 
to make on this very important book chiefly to the first 
of the two points which we have just indicated, considering 
as our main subject the additions which we owe to 
M. Foisset as to our knowledge of Lacordaire, without 
entirely neglecting the lessons to be gathered from the 
pages of the biography as to more general matters. We 
suppose that the chief subject connected with the life 
of Lacordaire as to which some further explanation will 
be welcomed by those who desire most sincerely to admire 
the great orator of Nétre Dame and the restorer of the 
Order of St. Dominic in France, is that of what is called 
his “Liberalism.” Liberalism is a word of very wide 
and elastic signification, and though its etymological sense 
ought to secure for it favour and admiration, it is probably 
generally considered by good people to represent some- 
thing bad. It means one thing in England and Ireland, 
another thing in Belgium, France, or Italy. It has a 
simply political meaning, and a simply religious meaning, 
and it has also a meaning which may be called politico- 
religious. A man may be a Liberal in politics, and not at 
all a Liberal in religion. Liberalism in general, as we have 
said, sounds badly to many good and thoughtful people, 
and it owes its bad name partly to the extravagancies and 
mistakes of those who boast of being its adherents, and 
a good deal also to the misrepresentations and offensive 
intolerance of those who decry it. To some people, indeed, 
it is quite enough that a man is a personal friend of a 
personal friend of some distinguished man who is supposed 
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to be a “Liberal,” for him to be set down as all that is 
bad in politics and in religion—unless he chooses at the 
bidding of some self-appointed Inquisitor to join in 
denouncing his friend or his friend’s friend on some 
charge with which he has nothing whatever to do. 

As Lacordaire always professed himself, and always was, 
a Liberal in a certain true sense, it is worth while to 
examine what his opinions really were and what they were 
not. And in the first place, of course, we are met by the 
statement that he wrote in the Avenir, the principles of 
which were condemned by Gregory XVI., and that he was 
a friend and disciple of the unfortunate Felicité de la 
Mennais. Here then we have to begin our references to 
M. Foisset’s book. We have to thank him for having given 
a perfectly clear account of M. de la Mennais, his system 
and his career, and for having also completely freed the 
memory of Lacordaire from the stain of any but the most 
partial and temporary connection with the objectionable 
features of either. We can hardly, perhaps, call this an 
entirely new addition to our knowledge; for, though the 
names of de la Mennais and of the Avenir were so con- 
stantly and relentlessly used against Lacordaire by his 
enemies almost to the very end of his life, though, in fact, 
he never altogether recovered from the effects of his 
alliance with the author of the Essai sur Il’ Indifference, still 
no one who was at the pains really to inform himself on 
the matter could have believed the connection to have had 
any deep root in the opinions or the character of the 
great orator of Nétre Dame. Yet it is a gain to have 
the truth, both as to de la Mennais, and as to Lacordaire’s 
alliance with him, brought out so lucidly and irrefutably. 
Lacordaire was not one of M. de la Mennais’ disciples. 
He resisted for a long time the overtures that were made 
to him by M. Gerbet on the part of the “ Master,” as 
he was called, and when at last he allowed himself to 
be drawn to him, it was without any enthusiasm. He was 
himself at the time utterly alone in the world, without 
sympathy or hope, feeling within himself aspirations after 
activity and devotion to the cause of the Church of which 
he heard no echo from the great mass of the French clergy 
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—at that time entirely royalist and Bourbon, and almost 
inclined to renew in the days of Charles X. the servility 
which had paralysed the Church under Louis XIV. and 
his successors. The only spot in which his eye could find 
a germ of some new movement which might revive her 
action and influence upon the mass of the nation—which 
had revolted further and further from religion in proportion 
as the restored Bourbons attempted to force it down the 
throats of their subjects by official propagandism—was 
la Chenaie. His first visit to de la Mennais showed him 
the danger of the position, for the latter read to him 
some chapters on theology which he had lately prepared, 
‘ which seemed to his hearer to be false, and Lacordaire 
was also shocked by the air of idolatry of the person 
of the “Master” which pervaded the little assembly 
of young men who had gathered round him. He says 
distinctly, that at the time he had never given in to the 
philosophy of de la Mennais ; that he had always disliked 
his political doctrines, and that he actually feared for his 
orthodoxy on theological questions. 

Lacordaire’s actual alliance with de la Mennais lasted, 
in reality, for a year—the year which embraced the 
publication of the Avenir, and the public prosecutions 
to which the writers of that paper were subjected 
by the Government of Louis Philippe. When, on 
the proposal of Lacordaire, de la Mennais and his two 
friends—the second being M. de Montalembert—went to 
Rome to obtain the judgment of the Holy See on their 
principles, division had already begun to work between 
them. The noble conduct of Lacordaire throughout that 
visit and during the subsequent months is known to all 
who have read any kind of life of him. For the rest, the 
open breach between them was delayed only by the 
forbearance, the charity, and the loyalty of the younger 
of the two; yet when he at last broke off from de la 
Mennais, the reputation and position of the latter, if he 
had but been true to himself, were as yet untouched, 
doubt had not yet been expressed as to the entire sincerity 
of his submission to the judgment of Gregory XVI, and 
his adherents were as ready as ever to support and cling 
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to him. No one can doubt that Lacordaire’s adhesion 
to de la Mennais was a false step ; but if we examine his 
whole conduct in regard to that most unfortunate man— 
perhaps the most signal instance in history of the misery 
which follows on a mistaken vocation, as also of the 
mischief of self-education in matters of philosophy and 
theology—we shall find it marked by singular and noble 
delicacy of feeling, by much humility, great patience, large 
charity, as well as by the most unquestionable loyalty 
to the Church and her legitimate teachers. Those who 
in after years were perpetually undermining Lacordaire, by 
representing him as a “Mennaisian” throughout, who . 
was endeavouring to revive the school of his master in 
a disguised and more dangerous form, under the name 
of the Restoration of the Dominican Order in France, 
drew their inspirations to a singular degree from their 
own malice. Insinuations of that sort often haunt every 
step of the great servants of God and of the Church, often 
succeed in making them objects of suspicion where they 
ought most to be trusted, and in shutting them out from 
fields of labour where great harvests might be gained 
for the Divine glory and the salvation of souls which 
no hands but theirs are capable of reaping ; but baseless 
as they generally are, they are seldom so utterly baseless 
as the calumnies which party spirit, and perhaps personal 
jealousy, so continually showered upon the fair name of 
Henri Lacordaire. 

And, as it seems, upon his name alone. Other allies 
and disciples of de la Mennais became conspicuous in the 
ecclesiastical conflicts of the time, and yet their connection 
with la Chenaie seems never to have hurt them. The two 
other Priests who shared Lacordaire’s labours in the A venir, 
M. Gerbet and M. de Salinis, both became Bishops, and if 
M. de Montalembert, in his latter years, lost the confidence 
of French Catholics, and incurred the active hostility of 
men who at one time were proud to rise by placing them- 
selves under his leadership, there were other reasons to 
be given for the change than his old enthusiasm for 
de la Mennais. The enmity which pursued Lacordaire 
was singular in its relentlessness—the embodiment of the 
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phenomenon of our corrupt nature which Tacitus expresses 
in the words Odisse guem leseris; it was an evidence of that 
real greatness which raised him so high above the men of 
his generation, but not the less was it a sad and miserable 
instance of the havoc which envy and jealousy can make 
in minds which are to a certain extent on the side of right, 
and of the way in which the glory of God is impeded by 
the narrowness of those who claim to be serving Him. 

If we ask for the cause of this persistent hostility, which 
‘waited on Lacordaire through life, we must look for it 
elsewhere than in his short connection with the school of 
de la Mennais. That was not the cause, and something 
else was. This, as M. Foisset tells us, was his consistent, 
and, to use his own expression, “impenitent” Liberalism.* 
Here, then, we again come to the main subject of our 
inquiry — What was this “Liberalism?” Lacordaire, 
whatever may be said of him by people who do not know 
his works, was, throughout life, remarkably consistent in 
his political principles. It was this consistency that made 
him the object of suspicion to Mgr. de Quélen and his 
friends, thorough and exclusive Legitimists, after the 
Revolution of 1830; it was this same consistency which 
made him so severe on what he considered the “apostacy” 
of many influential Catholics after the Coup d’Etat of 
1851, who, after having written and spoken in favour of 
political liberty and Parliamentary government, became 
the fawning advocates of the “ Czsarism ” of the moment, 
and declared that “Parliamentarism ” was inconsistent with 
Catholicity. Lacordaire began life as a young man when 
Louis XVIII. had given the Charter, the principle of which 
was the limitation of the Monarchy by the action of the 
two Chambers. The principles of “liberty” embodied in 
this Charter were maintained by him throughout life, and, 
indeed, as M. Foisset tells us, they became a sort of 
religion for all young men at that date. But the royalists 
and the clergy were for the old absolutism, and arbitrary 
government, whether of one or of many, was always hateful 


* Near the end of his life, after he had been received as a member of the 
Academy, Lacordaire used the words (in an address to a deputation)— 
“¢J’espére mourir en religieux pénitent et en Liberal impénitent.” 
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to Lacordaire. When he became a seminarist and a priest, 
political considerations of this kind entered very largely 
into the thoughts and influenced the habits of the clergy, 
and Lacordaire found himself alone. This feeling of 
isolation made him first think of joining the Society of 
Jesus—a step prevented by M. de Quélen—then of going 
to America, where arrangements had been made for his 
assuming a very important post in the diocese of New 
York, and lastly, throw himself, as far as he did throw 
himself, into the arms of de la Mennais, who had lately 
broken with the royalist and absolutist party. Let us 
hear the burning words in which M. Foisset speaks on 
this subject— 


It cuts one to the heart, when one goes over in thought the 
thirty following years of his life—years so full of labours, and 
marked so conspicuously by devotion to the Church—to see how 
the remembrance of this short campaign of the Avenir clung to 
the footsteps of Lacordaire even to his last days, and to what an 
extent the implacable remembrance even now pursues his name. 
The Abbé Gerbet has been pardoned, M. de Salinis has been 
magnified, each of them a hundred or a thousand times more than 
he the accomplice of M. de la Mennais, in politics as in every- 
thing else. Lacordaire has not been pardoned ; by some he never 
will be. He has had no credit for leaving M. de la Mennais, when 
no one else left him, from the 15th of March, 1832, and that per- 
fectly of his own movement, heroically so, and this five months 
before the Encyclical. He has had no credit for condemning 
himself, in the August following, to a voluntary exile of indefinite 
length, in order not to recommence the Avenir, to which all its 
other contributors (and M. Gerbet among the rest) remained 
faithful. | He has had no credit for having been the first of all to 
break with the “Master” on Dec. 11, 1832, none for refuting him 
in 1833 in a published work, none for his Lettre sur le St. Siége, 
the most eloquent homage which the Papacy has received in 
the present century, none for having never been a Gallican, none 
for the services he has rendered to the Church, none for the 
Conférences de Notre Dame de Paris, none for the restoration in 
France of the Order of St. Dominic. What is all that, when we 
are dealing with a man who declared himself an impenitent 
Liberal ? (vol. ii, p. 474). 


And now, after all, this “ Liberalism ” of Lacordaire was 
very moderate—it would almost be called Conservatism in 
England ; and, moreover, the whole temper and tone of 
his mind inclined him to moderation, and those who require 
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to be convinced of this have only to read his letters, or the 
few pages which M. Foisset devotes to the subject at the 
end of his second volume. His biographer has shown that 
he had no admiration, in theory, for the separation of 
Church and State.* He considered that the right state of 
things would be the “moral subordination ” of the State to 
the Church. “Ce régime,” he wrote to his friend, “met 
lesprit devant la chair et fait du corps social un étre 
parfaitement un. C'est le systéme des Papes depuis 
Charlemagne jusqu’ 4 Henri IV., et il est si simple, telle- 
ment moderateur des peuples et du pouvoir, qu’une nation 
chrétienne n’a jamais connu d’autre, et qu'elle se jette la, 
méme sans y penser.” But he thought, not that the time 
had gone by for the restoration of such a state of things, 
but that it could never be restored unless the Church were 
first emancipated from what he called /’éat d’engrénement, 
in which the two powers were bound together in most 
European countries, and to which he thought the state in 
which the Catholic Church exists in the United States was 
to be preferred in her interest. He may have been mis- 
taken in this conclusion, but his doctrine as to the 
separation of the two powers never went further than this, 
while de la Mennais was ready to lay down the law on 
the point, and declare that the separation was a matter of 
right and duty and necessity. As to forms of Government, 
Lacordaire was deliberately a Monarchist, but he was not 
attached to any dynasty in particular. This was a great 
fault in the eyes of the Legitimists—the party almost 
all-powerful among the Clergy in the reign of Louis 
Philippe. In 1842, Lacordaire gave great offence because, 
in a familiar address to a Conference of St. Vincent of 
Paul at Tours, he spoke in terms of praise of the domestic 
virtues of Louis Philippe, in contrast to the disorders of 
former sovereigns of the house of Bourbon. About the 
same time, in speaking at the Cercle Catholique in Paris, he 
used some expressions of indifference to dynastic questions, 
asking who now thought of the questions between the 


* “Le régime de la separation scinde le monde, et il est metaphysiquement 
si faux que jamais un peuple d’une foi une n’aura la pensée de l’adopter.” The 
words are from a letter ‘of Lacordaire to M. Foisset himself, of July, 1830. 
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White and Red Roses in England, and this was enough 
to raise a small storm against him. The illustration may 
have been unfortunate, but these little facts reveal an 
, intensity of political feeling among French Catholics 
| which it is absolutely necessary to point out in order to 
enable our readers to take account of the elements that 
were at work around a career like that of Lacordaire, and 
which we must make due allowance for if we wish to 
1 understand his life. 

i As for his monarchical principles, no one can have the 
least doubt about them who studies his writings and 
sayings. He was never a Democrat or a Republican. 
| He spoke of the Democratic party in the most severe way 
{ in his Lettre sur le St. Siége, and he had described 
| the Republic as a “guillotine between two monarchies,” 
| meaning that it was only possible after a legitimate 
| Government had been overthrown by a revolution, which 
i was sure to issue in a Restoration or a new despotism, and 
' that in the meanwhile there was danger of a Reign of 


Terror. He never accepted the Republic of 1848 save as 
an experiment. For some time he hesitated to come 
forward at all, and when at last he yielded to the 
| entreaties of some eminent Catholics, and connected his 
| | name with a new Catholic and Liberal newspaper, the Ere 
| Nouvelle, he soon found that his principles would not allow 
q him to go the lengths which his partners in the under- 
| taking desired, as to them it was a maxim for the moment 
i. that Republican institutions were essential and of right. 
i He even objected to the praise, inserted here and there 
{| in some articles, of the “saviour” of the day, Lamartine. 

Lacordaire admired his eloquence and moral courage in 
{i resisting the Red Republic, but he could not forgive him 
{| the share that he had in the overthrow of the established 
Constitution of 1830. After he had once become a public 
writer at that momentous crisis, it was almost a matter of 
necessity that he should at least not refuse to become a 
candidate for the Assembly ; but when he attended the 
| meetings of the Paris clubs under these circumstances, he 
a declared distinctly that he had not an atom of republi- 
canism in him on the 23rd of February, 1848, and he 
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refused in the most noble way to identify himself with. 
the men of ’93. Every one knows that his appearance in 
the Assembly was a mistake, but it was a mistake soon 
acknowledged and, rectified, and the few incidents which 
marked it have been much misunderstood. He was advised 
to take the place which he did take, on the extreme Left, 
as the only means of doing away with the prejudice against 
him on account of the expressions to which we have alluded 
in his Lettre sur le St. Siége, and he was assured that there 
was no real “mountain” in the Assembly. Again, when 
he spoke in support of Lamartine’s proposal, or rather 
demand, that Ledru Rollin should be one of the Execu- 
tive Commission, it was because Lamartine at the moment 
represented the party of moderation, and, as it turned out, 
saw only too clearly the danger that would have followed 
if no representative of the extreme Left had been allowed 
a place on the Commission. Lacordaire, having once given 
his adhesion to the Republic as an experiment, thought 
himself bound to support it to the last against the 
manoeuvres of the party which at last triumphed by 
means of the Coup d’Etat. He had little sympathy with 
the views of the majority of the Assembly which was so 
rudely dissolved by Louis Napoleon. Still, that Assembly 
represented the form of government deliberately adopted, 
at least as an experiment, by France, a form under which 
the Church and religion had received very important 
instalments of liberty and protection, and its dissolution 
was in his eyes a great public calamity, “preparing for 
the future new strokes of fortune and the gradual debase- 
ment of civil order.” It led straight, in his eyes, to the 
“Low Empire.” 

We may add a word or two on the attitude of Lacordaire 
in the remaining years of his life. His retirement from the 
pulpit in Paris seemed to him a necessity after the Coup 
@’Etat. He too, he said, was a kind of “ liberty,” which 
could not exist when all others had been crushed. Two 
other prominent Catholics, to one alone of whom can we 
concede the honour of belonging to the same class of men 
as Lacordaire, took a different line at the time of the 
Coup d’Etat. M. de Montalembert’s letter of adhesion to 
the new order of things, moderate and reserved in its. 
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expressions as to Louis Napoleon as it was, had perhaps 
as great an influence as the declaration of any single 
person in France in determining the acquiescence, at least, 
of Catholics in the reign of the new Cesar. We suppose 
that no act of his life was ever more deplored by its author. 


M. de Montalembert [says M. Foisset], made the mistake of 
believing that the Socialist party in France remained stronger 
i than it really was in France after its defeat in the streets of Paris 
(June, 1848), and he acted on his mistake. Pre-occupied by the 
thought of danger from this quarter, which, in perfect good faith, 
he exaggerated, he thought that abstention [from accepting the 
Coup ad’ Etat] was culpable, and he combated that policy with all 
his might. He unquestionably deceived himself as to the degree 
| of the evil, and he deceived himself equally, and even far more, 
q as to the worth of the remedy. M. de Montalembert had then 
t his twenty days of illusion, which, as every one knows, he has 
-expiated by twenty years of disgrace and by three political 
prosecutions. But, after all, he has never renounced liberty, he 
has never insulted it, he has kept aloof from adopting any theory 
F | of Absolutism. He never put himself forward as prophet, apostle, 
i or teacher; his letter did not mingle together theology and politics. 
i In a word, M. de Montalembert made a mistake, but he never 
cast a slur on the principles of his political faith, he never made 
himself guilty of apostacy ” (vol. ii., p. 192). 

The concessions which M. de Montalembert obtained 
from the new Government, as a sort of price for his 
adhesion, were not very important. The Bishops were 
not required to order a Ze Deum for the Coup d’Etat, 
the Church of St. Genevi¢ve was restored to Catholic 
worship (this had been decreed under the First Napoleon, 
and Louis Philippe had revoked the order), and a circular 
was issued to the Prefets inviting them to stop all public 
works on Sundays. We must register, for the sake of 
| explaining the course of Lacordaire, and some few burning 
1 words which he let drop from time to time, the line taken 
1 by the other prominent Catholic of whom we have spoken 
i —M. Louis Veuillot, the editor of the Univers. The readers 
| of M. Foisset will find many interesting details concerning 
i the foundation of this celebrated paper, and the services 
rendered to it and to the Catholic cause by M. Veuillot, in 
the second volume of the work before us (pp. 94, 95). 
M. Foisset fully admits the value of these services, but 
| not altogether without qualification, on the score of the 
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irritating rudeness and biting sharpness which M. Veuillot, 
who had been trained in the camp of the Voltairian and 
anti-Christian press, introduced into Catholic polemics. 
“ A self-made man,” he says, “a man of the people by the 
impressions of his infancy, brought up after that time amid 
the cries of the periodical press and the pitiless retaliations 
of party writers, he had naturally brought to the manage- 
ment of the Univers something of the habits which he had 
acquired in his former conflicts. His polemical writing was 
full of verve and vigour, but often marked by a rudeness 
and an acrimony which, up to that time, had been alto- 
gether unknown in the Catholic press. M. de la Mennais 
had been alone in his practice of pouring torrents of scorn 
and contempt upon those who opposed him, and now 
M. Veuillot was reproached with having passed, in the 
violence of his language, bounds which even M. de la 
Mennais had never transgressed” (20.). An ineffectual 
attempt was made to check the evil by the appointment 
of a body of councillors, and at last M. de Coux was made 
nominal director of the journal, but the expedient failed, 
and M. Veuillot remained, in reality, its sole master.* 


* M. Foisset continues, as to this point—‘‘ I have dwelt at length upon this 
incident because Father Lacordaire personally took a large share in it, and 
because it is from this that is to be dated the division among the Catholics. 
From the failure of the attempt just spoken of, a very serious state of things 
ensued. From the month of January, 1845, the single daily paper in France 
which represented the cause of the Church was, in reality, the work of a single 
man. He was, no doubt, a journalist of unrivalled power, but he was at that 
time very far from having the weight which he has since obtained, he was, 
moreover, disapproved, as to the tone of his polemical writings, by the greater 
number of the Bishops, and was at variance with the chief of the Catholic party. 
This was an abnormal state of things. At the same time there was no schism, 
and notwithstanding their mutual grounds of complaint, the impulse given by 
the Univers did not perceptibly diverge from that given by M. de Monta- 
lembert. Still, between this last and M. Veuillot there existed a deplorable 
disunion, which only ceased, for a time, in February, 1848. Between the 
Univers and Father Lacordaire the difference never ceased at all. At that time 
there was no difference of principles to account for it. M. Veuillot, brought up 
in the democratic ranks and in the worship of modern ideas, still followed the 
* Liberal’ line, as it was called, without scruple, reserve, or arricre pensée. 
But he wounded that ideal of dignity and moderation in controversy which, in 
the opinion of Father Lacordaire, it belonged to the honour of religion to preserve, 
and which remained sacred to him to the end.” ™M. Veuillot is unfortunately 
one of those writers whose faults are much more easily imitated than their 
good qualities. 
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There is no doubt, we believe, that up to the very 
eve of the Coup d ’Etat of 1851, M. Veuillot remained, 
what he had originally been, a Liberal in the common 
sense of the word. No one blamed him for it, though 
the manner and style of his controversy were often matter 
of complaint. Almost the day after the Coup da’ Etat, 
he gave in his adhesion to the new order of things. For 
this, again, he would not have been blamed, even by 
those who, like Father Lacordaire, thought the advent 
of a new despotism disastrous, and the overthrow of a 
Constitution by armed force a fresh precedent of evil. 
But, unfortunately, the Uxivers was not content with 
abandoning the Liberal cause: it began at once to heap 
ridicule and insult upon it. M. Foisset quotes an article 
which appeared in its columns a few days after the 
plebiscite which ratified the Coup d’ Etat. 


“France will reject Parliamentarism as she has rejected Pro- 
testantism, or she will perish in her efforts to vomit it forth 
(en essayant de la vomir). When, twenty days ago, we 
saw the press and the tribune suddenly fall to pieces, there were 
some who said, ‘This is the victory of force.’ We replied, ‘No, 
it is the victory of good sense.’ We have heard those who were 
wounded on the 2nd of December cry out, ‘Is there still such 
a thing as a French nation?’ Yes, there is; here it is, the 
same as ever, a nation of sense, a nation that will not always let 
itself be cajoled by fictions, empty words, foreign customs. 
The nation does not choose to be hindered by Liberty from 
fulfilling its great part in the world. . . . And so much the 
worse for you, dissidents or abstinents [in the A/edbiscite], if you 
do not belong to this nation, or if you belong to it no more! 
You are in its bosom as nothing but a small number of pedants 
and false sages, against whom it is in perpetual conflict and 
whom it will conquer. The People has found a man whose 
name reminded it, not so much even of military triumphs, as of 
a magnificent victory of authority and unity over your foolish 
ideas and your pretended principles of liberty. It has said to 
this man, ‘ My orators weary me; rid me of them! govern me!’ 
Seven millions of voices for the man of the znd of December— 
twenty days after he has put a seal on the tribune and on the 
press, dispersed the Assembly, smashed like a ball of soap all 
the power of Liberalism! . . . The People quashes, annuls, 
casts to the winds the whole revolutionary and parliamentary 
theory of 1789. It laughs and mocks at (rit au nez) the 
humiliated tribunes. It is tired of these deliberative Assemblies, 
the composition of which is necessarily the result of corruption 


-and of intrigue; it is tired of these laws, made by men who 
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know nothing of law-making. The People has had enough of 
them; it will have them no more; it asks for a Chief.” Yes 
[continues M. Foisset], France, on the znd of December, 
demanded a Chief, and desired to be governed. But was it 
France that felt this necessity of kicking at M. Mold, M. de 
Broglie, M. Berryer, M. Thiers, General Changarnier, General 
de Lamoricitre, M. de Falloux, Alexis de Tocqueville—some of 
them proscribed, others prostrate and disarmed? And yet it 
was evident that these were the men whom the Univers thus 
insulted ; for, after all, these ‘‘pedants,” these “false sages,” 
these “‘makers of laws who knew nothing of law-making,” who 
were they? This is what Lacordaire was condemned to listen 
to, and to listen to with his mouth gagged. ‘This was the 
language which was echoed through the ranks of the Clergy 
as the purest expression of Catholic opinion in France. And 
this, not once, but every day. This went on for eight years. 
‘A Is there any need to repeat it? Father Lacordaire 
had no partiality, as we have seen, for the views of the majority 
[of the Assembly], but he had a profound belief in the usefulness 
of some political rein upon the exercise of power. Well! others 
were not satisfied that the rein should be destroyed, they must 
needs spit upon it also. Is it not easy to understand what 
Lacordaire suffered? Not certainly for himself—he had nothing 
to do with it all—but for religion and the Church, which the 
anti-Christian party naturally made responsible for this language. 
Could he help seeing that all this made religion odious to a great 
number of souls? and could Lacordaire help caring for souls? 
What had been the work of the whole of his apostolic career, 
but to make a breach in the wall of prejudice which the 
eighteenth century had raised between the men of our time 
and religion? And now Catholics, with an ardour which I 
wish not to judge, took hold of the latest events of the time, 
not only to raise up again the wall as best they might, but to 
make it ten times thicker and ten times higher. And yet, if on 
the 26th of February, 1848, the ecclesiastical dress had been 
honoured and protected even on the barricades, if a monk’s 
habit was able to show itself among the representatives of the 
nation amid the applause of the people of Paris, if the right 
of teaching had been restored to the Jesuits, if Gallicanism had 
lost ground among us, if after three centuries of interruption 
the Church of France had been able to think of continuing the 
chain of her Councils—to what was all this owing but to the 
principle of liberty, not only inscribed as a matter of form on 
the fundamental law of the nation, but valiantly defended, in the 
name of common right, by the Univers and all the rest of the 
Catholic press, gloriously claimed by M. de Montalembert in a 
free tribune, admirably represented in the pulpit of Notre Dame 
by a monk, loyally applied in practice by M. de Falloux in his 
too short ministerial career ? (ii., pp. 104—107). 
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We have quoted this passage at length, not from any 
desire to reflect hardly upon the person or persons con- 
cerned in it, but because it contains statements necessary, 
as we conceive, for the full understanding of our subject. 
Every one knows what came of the Univers under the 
Government which it welcomed with so much rapture—as 
it had a right to do if it was so minded—but also with so 
much insolence of expression against the “ Liberal” party 
by the side of which it had so long fought. The Univers 
was suppressed by the Government after the Italian war. 
We have no doubt that its chief writer could defend 
plausibly enough the line taken by him in 1851, which 
seemed so grievous a mistake to Father Lacordaire, and 
which certainly broke up the unity of action of the 
Catholic party. “Beaucoup de catholiques suivirent une 
autre ligne,” says Lacordaire in the last words which he 
ever dictated, “et se séparant de tout ce qu’ils avaient dit 
et fait, se jetérent avec ardeur au-devant du pouvoir absolu. 
Ce schisme que je ne veux pas appeler ici une apostasie a 
tonjours été pour moi un grand mystére et une grande 
douleur: /’istoire dira quelle en fut la recompense” (Testa- 
ment du Pere Lacordaire, fin.). 

Father Lacordaire had spoken, in another place, not of 
the division or of the line of action which produced it simply, 
but in connection with the manner in which its defenders 
assailed as bad Catholics all who differed from them, as 
“la plus grande insolence que se soit encore autorisée du 
nom de Jésus Christ.” This strong language contrasts 
with that which we have just quoted from the beautiful 
Notice dictated by Lacordaire upon his death-bed, and 
may seem to require some explanation. It is to be 
accounted for by considerations suggested by the passage 
we have last quoted from M. Foisset. Lacordaire was one 
of the most single-minded men of his day. The readers of 
his life are well aware of the many instances of his 
simplicity : indeed, several of the incidents in his career 
which are most open to criticism are so on this account, 
that he so readily believed in the good intention of others, 
whether single persons or whole parties, and that he so 
often jumped to his conclusions as to questions of the day 
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upon imperfect knowledge and scanty evidence. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose that a man of this sort, in the 
position and in the vocation of Lacordaire, had a set of 
political principles and secular aspirations which were 
apart from, and only occasionally or with difficulty subor- 
dinated to, his zeal for souls and his pure desire for the 
advance of the Kingdom of God. He was not a Demo- 
crat, a Republican, a Liberal, in whose mind Christian 
principles and the hopes and wishes of an Apostle simply 
overlaid, as we may say, the earlier strata of his thoughts 
in such a way as to allow the latter occasionally to -crop 
up through the superincumbent bed. No, if he was a 
Liberal, at all events from his “conversion,” the intel- 
lectual ground of which was the social influence of religion, 
he was a Liberal because he was convinced that what he 
considered Liberal principles were those which, in the new 
state of society which had followed upon the Revolution, 
had alone the power to restore to the Church and to 
religion their legitimate empire over men. The readers of 
M. Foisset will be much struck by the very strong manner 
in which he speaks of the signal and deplorable failure 
of the attempts made first under the First Empire and 
then under the Restoration, to win back the population 
of France to the belief and practice of religion; and he 
attributes this failure, as Lacordaire attributed it, to the 
official and governmental character which the Church 
assumed, and, in the last and longest part of the period 
of which we speak, to the very close and exclusive alliance 
of the Clergy with the Bourbon dynasty. 

We may remember also that Lacordaire himself began 
his priestly career as a Chaplain to a Royal College in 
Paris, and that in that position, with all his young zeal, all 
his native eloquence, all his undoubted power of gathering 
to himself the hearts, especially, of the young, his ministry 
was utterly sterile, unfruitful, an absolute and total failure. 
This was under a Government that was in reality desirous 
of promoting religion. M. Foisset gives us at length a 
memoir drawn up by Lacordaire for himself and a number 
of other aumoniers of such Colleges, in answer to an inquiry 
into their moral and religious state by the Ministry, which 
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any one who wishes to see what becomes of religion when 
it is over-protected by State control will do well to read. 
The aumoniers declare that out of nearly a hundred boys 
in these Colleges who have passed their fourteenth or 
fifteenth year, about seven or eight fulfil their paschal 
duty ; and that each College, on an average, sent out 
about one each year whose faith had not been ruined and 
who practised religion. It was the feeling of intense 
disappointment at this ever-growing distance between the 
Church and the people under the Bourbon system, which 
drove the sympathies of all the rising young Catholics 
of the day into the arms of de la Mennais—the only arms 
open to receive them. Lacordaire lived to see two revo- 
lutions—not counting the Coup a’Etat as a revolution. 
In 1830 he had seen the priests unable to show their faces, 
he had seen one of the great churches of Paris, as well as 
the residence of the Archbishop, sacked and destroyed 
by the mob: the days of the proscription of Catholicism 
seemed for a moment about to return, because, as he 
thought, the ministers of religion had made themselves 
solidaires with the elder branch of the Bourbons. In 1848, 
on the contrary, after a Voltairian reign of eighteen years, 
during which the Church had been oppressed by the 
Government, and had begun to fight her own battles 
against its oppression in the Chambers, in the press, 
and at the bar of public opinion, he saw the crucifix 
carried in triumph from the sack of the Tuileries by the 
mob itself to the Church of St. Roch, and not only the 
soutane of the priest but the religious habit of the monk 
and the friar respected and applauded in the very hey-day 
of the excitement of the revolution. He saw, as M. 
Foisset has said in the extract which we have given, the 
restoration of freedom of education, toleration allowed to 
religious Orders, and the Church enabled, during the 
short-lived Republic, to hold once more her diocesan and 
provincial Synods. All this, in his mind, was, not indeed 
the fruit of liberty, for it was but the external sign of a 
far mightier and deeper work of the Spirit of God, 
bringing back again the most glorious and palmy days 
of the Church of France after so much suffering and 
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thraldom: but it was the fruit of the Good Spirit under 
the external condition of liberty, the Church throwing 
herself upon the people, making herself all things to all 
men, using, as we may say, her rights of citizenship as 
St. Paul used them when he appealed to Czsar. We 
cannot wonder then if, with this experience and these 
convictions, he attached a great importance to the action 
of the gallant band of public men‘who followed the lead 
of M. de Montalembert, if he regretted poignantly the 
division among their ranks which has since widened into 
permanent and even bitter hostility, and if he resented as 
an “insolence” the language of those who were Liberals 
one day, and on the next the partisans of despotism, 
showering scorn and vulgar abuse upon the very name of 
liberty and the most distinguished men in French public 
life, and who went on afterwards to discover that the very 
idea of “Liberalism” in itself, in any form, was incon- 
sistent with a sound and intelligent devotion to religion 
and the Church. We may believe that his fears were 
groundless—that, in no small measure in consequence of 
of his own work and the abiding activity to which he gave 
the first impulse, religion has now too firm a hold on 
France to be ever again identified in the eyes of the 
people with despotism or a particular dynasty; we may 
see even in the most questionable acts of the Imperial 
Government causes which have providentially operated to 
prevent such an identification; but at the same time we 
must acknowledge that Lacordaire was not unjustified 
either in his fears or in his indignation, and—which is the 
main point to us for the moment—that he was not first 
a Liberal and then a Catholic, but that on the contrary, 
his love for Liberalism was but a part of his devotion to 
the cause of the Church and of his zeal for souls. He 
himself summed up his whole political creed in the 
following sentences. (It must be again remembered that 
when in early manhood he returned to the faith which 
he had laid aside during his studies, he convinced himself 
of the divinity of Christianity by the argument from its 
working on society.) “Outside Christianity there is no 
society possible, unless it be one that gasps between the 
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despotism of one and the despotism of all. Secondly, 
Christianity cannot regain its empire in the world except 
by a sincere struggle, in which it is neither oppressor nor 
oppressed. I live within these limits, and I have nothing 
to do with anything else” (Foisset, ii., p. 402). 

We believe that it would be difficult indeed to find in 
the deliberate writings or statements of Lacordaire any- 
thing of that modern déctrinaire Liberalism which it is so 
difficult to reconcile with Catholic principles on the Church 
and her relation to society, and into which we must 
acknowledge with much regret that some of those with 
whom he once acted seem to have been driven by years of 
vexation, and the domination of what one of them has 
called an école ad’ invective ct d’oppression. We do not believe 
that Lacordaire ever erected the liberty of the press into a 
principle of necessary right, that he advocated indiscrimi- 
nate toleration on the same ground, or that he denied— 
what indeed he made the subject of a special Conference 
—what is called the coercitive power of the Church. So 
far back as 1839 he wrote to M. de Montalembert, “The 
liberty of the press, and that of instruction and of forms 
of religion (cultes), necessary at the present time, cannot be 
definitively judged of, as to their absolute merit, but by 
an experience of many centuries.” Many years later, in 
his Notice sur Ozanam, he says, “ As to religious liberty, it 
was the natural and inevitable fruit of the differences 
between the Christian communities. The day on which 
Christendom was broken up into several parts, it became 
necessary to choose between reciprocal persecution, 
dangerous for all, and sooner or later hateful to all, and a 
liberty honourable alike to the strong and to the weak, 
leaving to one as well as the other the opportunity of 
proselytising by intelligence and virtue.” And even this 
statement is given as the representation of opinions 
prevalent among a certain class, rather than as his direct 
teaching. 

If we turn from what he said to what he did, we find 
Lacordaire blamed on two heads as having been too 
lenient to extreme “Liberalism.” The two heads are his 
adhesion to the Revolution of 1848 and his admiration 
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of the Italian war. As to the former, we have already 
said enough. Lacordaire neither desired nor approved of 
the Revolution ; he even objected to praise Lamartine, on 
the ground that he*had had some share in bringing it 
about. He accepted it after it was done, and tried 
honestly to make the best of it. As to the Italian war, 
his adhesion to it was modified, and ceased as soon as 
he saw what were the principles really at work. 


He believed in the right of the Italians, ‘The Italians were 
one nation, the Austrians another. The war of the Spanish , 
Succession had placed “the Milanese” in the hands of Austria, 
the treaties of 1815 had added Venetia to it, they had been 
extended and aggravated in a singular manner by the skilful 
diplomacy of Prince Metternich, and had given to Austria a 
supremacy over the whole of Italy. Nothing of this was legiti- 
mate. As the manners of the two peoples were incompatible, it 
was unjust that that one of the two which had the most soldiers 
should keep the other in subjection. ‘The whole question, in 
Lacordaire’s mind, reduced itself to this. I know all that can 
be said by way of answer to this argument, and I do not mean 
at all to adopt it for my own. I only say that this kind of view 
was plausible. In the eyes of Lacordaire, then, the Italian war 
was legitimate, not only on account of its object, that is, for the 
sake of political convenience, but it was legitimate in itself, it 
was founded on justice, and France, in joining in it, performed 
a chivalrous part. As to the interview at Plombitres and the 
means employed by M. de Cavour to bring about his object, 
the Father was profoundly ignorant. He never approved or 
excused these means. . . . ‘The Paris papers never reached 
Soréze; Lacordaire would never read them. He knew what 
happened only in the gross, and he formed his opinion in the 
same way. He did not therefore give any one a right to say 
that when the end seemed to him legitimate he was induigent 
to the acts by which that end was sought. The proof of this 
is the energy with which he wrote, after Castelfidardo, “On ne 
peut entrer la dedans pour la dix-milliéme partie de son étre” 
(Foisset, ii., pp. 401, 402). 


Once more. If, after all, it may be possible to find here 
and there, either in the acts or in the writings of this great 


.and singularly simple man a trace of an excessive adhesion 


to modern principles and opinions when they are to some 


extent, apparently or really, in conflict with the best 


traditions of Christendom, we must remember that any- 
thing of the sort would be far more than counterbalanced 
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by one characteristic of his soul which no one who knew 
him, or who has studied his life either as a man or as 
a religious, will for a moment hesitate to acknowledge 
and admire. Liberalism is not usually supposed to breed 
docility, submissiveness to authority, readiness to listen to 
advice, and the desire to learn, even from those who have 
no office as teachers. Yet this docility of mind was a 
striking feature in the noble character of Lacordaire, his 
whole life was full of it: we see it in his conduct to 
Mgr. de Quélen,* we see it even in his bearing to de la 
Mennais, we see it in his correspondence with his friends, 
notably, of course, with Madame Swetchine, and we see it, 
above all, in his whole conduct first and last towards the 
Holy See and the Vicar of Christ. The facts are too 
plain and conspicuous for us to recal them in detail. 
Never had the Holy See a more dutiful child than 
Lacordaire—seldom has it had one who has given more 
striking proofs of his dutifulness. We may hold it, there- 
fore, for certain, that if Lacordaire had been alive at the 
time of the Encyclical of 1864 he would have received it 
with perfect and childlike submissiveness, even if, as we 
do not think, he had ever held any opinions that were 
at all at variance with its teaching. M. de Montalembert 


* Mgr. de Quélen seems himself to have been struck with this characteristic 
of Lacordaire. When he thanked the great preacher before the whole audience 
of Nétre Dame, at the close of his first Conferences, he spoke of him as one 
**to whom God had given piety, eloquence, and, still more, that virtue which 
makes true Priests —obedience.”’ At the close of the Conferences in the following: 
year, he spoke of him as ‘‘ce Ministre docz/e.” When, in the course of the 
same year, Lacordaire had written at Rome his magnificent Lettre sur le St. 
Siége, as a protest against the Affaires de Rome which de la Mennais had just 
published, the manuscript, though approved by Cardinal Lambruschini, and, 
as it appears certain, by the Pope himself, was sent to Mgr. de Quélen, who 
objected to its publication, and this was in consequence delayed until nearly the 
end of 1837, when the violence used by the Prussian Government in the case of 
the Archbishop of Cologne made it desirable to support the Catholic cause in 
some such way. Yet the real reason of Mgr. Quélen’s objection to the appear- 
ance of this noble letter--which will well repay perusal at the present day, 
when some parts of it will seem almost prophetic—was half a line, in which 
Louis Philippe was said to show dispositions favourable to religion. At that 
very time Gregory XVI. was speaking in high terms of the King of the French, 
and lamenting that Mgr. de Quélen never appeared at the Tuileries, but this 
single expression in Lacordaire’s letter was enough to condemn it in the eyes of 
the Legitimist clique which surrounded the Archbishop. 
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has quoted some expressions of his friend’s which seem to 
him like a protest against the doctrine that the Papal 
authority is an “absolute monarchy,” from which he seems 
to infer that Lacordaire would have been on what is called 
the “anti-infallibilist” side in the question now being 
debated in the Church. These expressions were used in 
1847, to moderate what Lacordaire thought some extrava- 
gance in M. de Montalembert himself, who seems to have 
spoken of “Papal Omnipotence.” Lacordaire says that 
there is a sense in which the words may be true, but he 
objects to the expression as likely to mislead. “Tous les 
Catholiques instruits savent que le Pape ne peut rien contre 
les dogmes et les institutions apostoliques. Mais les 
ignorants, qui sont nombreux, ne le savent pas. Le mot 
d’omnipotence se traduit dans la pensée de la foule par 
celui du pouvoir absolue et arbitraire, tandis que rien n’est 
moins absolu et moins arbitraire que le pouvoir pontifical ” 
(Testament du Pere Lacordaire, publié par le Comte de 
Montalembert. Avant-propos, p. 19). 

We may be allowed to doubt whether Lacordaire would 
not have exerted himself vigorously to save his Liberal 
friends from the false path into which they have been 
driven by great personal provocation on the one hand, and 
by a very unsteady grasp of Christian principles as to 
society on the other. We doubt very much indeed whether 
he would have been found to ratify the religious position of 
the writers in the Correspondant, and a man of his modera- 
tion, and also of his theological knowledge, would never 
have allowed the clamorous cries of a “school of invective 
and oppression” to force him to take part in any move- 
ment that might lead to a revival of that old Gallicanism 
which in the very letter quoted by M. de Montalembert 
he calls a bit of old lumber (une viellerie), or to attack 
the venerable cause which the school in question supports 
with so much more zeal than either temper or discretion. 
Even if he had had to remonstrate, we think it would 
have been to those in authority, and not at the bar of 
public opinion—and it may be sometimes more consistent 
with the true Catholic spirit to express fears and hesita- 
tions to those whose office it is to take cognisance of them, 
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than to browbeat, intimidate, and even vilify, those who 
wish to save the ignorant from scandal, and not to scare 
away those who are approaching the Church. 

Surely M. Foisset’s book has appeared at an opportune 
moment. Every one must see that the Liberal Catholics, 
so to call them, of France, would listen to no voice and no 
example with more confidence and affection than that of 
Father Lacordaire. Yet, as it seems to us, the whole 
teaching of his life can hardly be summed up better than 
in the lesson of docility to the Church. He was a man of 
his time, a sincere admirer of whatever is good in modern 
ideas and systems, thoroughly convinced of their value, as 
far as they are good, in the service of God, ready in his 
simplicity, to go, as it appeared, even excessive lengths in 
adopting and using them, and, if anything, too exclusive in 
his confidence in them alone. Yet, we may venture to 
say, Lacordaire if he were now alive would not be the 
Lacordaire who separated himself so early from de la 
Mennais—or who wrote the Lettre sur le St. Siége—or who 
flew to Rome unsummoned to vindicate himself in 1850,* 
when a malevolent’ intriguer in France had insinuated 
doubts as to his soundness on certain points of doctrine— 
he would not be the Lacordaire of the Conferences, or of 
the restoration of the Order of St. Dominic—if he faltered 
in his adhesion to the ancient doctrine as to the Successor 
of St. Peter, or if he was not perfectly ready to leave the 
question of the expediency of a further definition on the 
subject to the wisdom and prudence of an CEcumenical 
Council, and to receive the decision of such an Assembly 
as the voice of God. 

* The Pope (Pius IX.) was highly pleased with this step of Lacordaire. 
It was on this occasion that the latter signed a declaration (Foisset, t. ii., 
p. 172) on three points, namely, the “‘ coercitive” power of the Church, the 
origin of sovereignty, and the temporal dominion of the Pope. As to the 
first, he adheres to the doctrine of Benedict XIV. in his Brief to the Hierarchy 
of Poland, 1755, and of Pius VI. in the Bull Azctorem fidei. As to the 
second and third, his doctrine is equally explicit ; and he ends by declaring 
that he has a/ways maintained these doctrines, At the same time, Pius IX. 
nominated Lacordaire’s friend, Pére Jandel, Vicar-General of the whole 
Dominican Order, and the new French province was created, Lacordaire 
himself being named Provincial. 


“There ig no help in them,” 


“ Pur not your trust in any child of man.” 

Time teaches well this lesson. If we live 

Only two-thirds of our allotted span, 

We mourn the restful trust we used to give, 

With our young love, to those we fondly thought 
Life-friends, to our soul’s need by Heaven’s direction brought. 


These disappoint and fail ; and Love betrays 
Or perishes with them, and Life turns cold ; 
And those we cling to in our summer days, 
And need and long for more as we grow old, 
Are gone from us: the best as far as Heaven. 
At noon we walk in troops—we walk alone at even. 


We pass into life’s school, as children do, 
Hand clasp’d in hand, arms link’d in fond embrace, 
Thinking the sun in heaven not more true 
Than the sweet light on one beloved face ; 
Nor other faces false—for still we deem 
All people and all things as harmless as they seem. 


And in the light and warmth of our young faith, 
We throw our natures bare, and let our hearts, 
Like gay unshelter’d gardens, meet the scathe 
Of blighting frost and wind, and killing darts 
Of lightning, from the very lips and eyes 

We trusted as the founts of tenderest sympathies. 


And colder yet and sadder comes the change, 
The stern responsive change within our souls, 
When our restrain’d affections cease to range, 
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And knowledge, born of perish’d hope, controls 
Our shut and silent hearts, and bids them own 
’Tis better for their peace that each should beat alone. 


Alone, yet still for others—still alive 

To all broad common human joy and pain ; 
Ready to help and comfort, toil and strive, 
The better, that it cannot thirst again : 
Faithful and true to all men ; strong and free ; 
Not fevered any more by love’s sweet agony. 


Alone and yet not lonely ; brave and blest ; 
Brave but not hard, and blest but no more glad ; 
Grateful for happy solitude and rest. 
| Twin with no other heart, and yet not sad ; 
Receptive of all joys that still avail ; 
Thankful that daisies throng when roses fade and fail. 


Then let the trust betray’d, the buried love 

Sleep hidden in the far and folded past— 

The heart has joys within it, hopes above, 

And will not break, for it has loved its last ; 

There was no help in man, yet help was given : 
Alone and safe we walk, in light direct from Heaven. 


SALVIA. 


Dr. Pewman’s Essay in aid of a Gtammar- 
of 


THERE is a certain order observed in the course of philosophy as 
taught in our Catholic schools. The first treatise which is 
studied is that on logic. For it naturally precedes ; since, as an 
art, it supplies us with directive rules for thought. This is 
probably the reason why a writer, long subsequent to the time of 
Aristotle, has given to the collected logical works of that philo- 
sopher the name of the épyavov, or instrument, elevating thereby 
the practical but subsidiary, above the theoretical and principal. 
For a knowledge of logic is prerequisite as an instrument for 
attaining to a scientific knowledge of the other branches of 
wisdom. After logic pure follows a treatise on what is called 
“applied logic,” a piece of terminology to which I have the 
strongest personal repugnance, because it gives a false idea of the 
subject-matter. I should call it the science which treats of the 
nature, instruments, criterion, and methodology of conceptual 
truth. We are next in. order introduced to general metaphysics. 
Thus the student reviews in due sequence the three species of 
truth ; logical, conceptual, and objective. By the first I mean the 
correspondence of the understanding with its own formal laws ; 
by the second, the correspondence of the subjective concept with 
the objective reality ; by the third, either the correspondence of 
created being with its prototypal idea, or the Divine Nature in its 
relation to whatsoever intellect. 


Following this natural order, I shall proceed to lay before the 


reader, first of all, my difficulties to}Dr. Newman’s logical views. 


I hope to be able in a subsequent notice to state other difficulties - 
which I have to certain statements of the same author connected. 


with the subject-matter of “applied logic,” so called. And I may 
afterwards, perhaps, suggest a difficulty or two touching certain, 
metaphysical questions which are discussed in the pages of the: 
same work. 

Some of the primary difficulties which I have to Dr. Newman’s 
logical system have been suggested by the following passage. I 
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quote it the rather, as it seems to me to contain the principle and 
root of those other propositions on the same subject to which I 
find it so difficult to assent. ‘The illustrious author writes as 
follows: “A more ambitious, because a more comprehensive 
contrivance still, for interpreting the concrete world is the method 
of logical inference. What we desiderate is something which may 
supersede the need of personal gifts by a far-reaching and infallible 
tule. Now, without external symbols to mark out and to steady 
its course, the intellect runs wild ; but with the aid of symbols, as 
in algebra, it advances with precision and effect. Let then our 
symbols be words: let all thought be arrested and embodied in 
words. Let language have a monopoly of thought ; and thought 
go for only so much as it can show itself to be worth in language. 
Let every prompting of the intellect be ignored, every momentum 
of argument be disowned, which is unprovided with an equivalent 
wording, as its ticket for sharing in the common search after truth. 
Let the authority of nature, common-sense, experience, genius, go 
for nothing. Ratiocination, thus restricted and put into grooves, 
is what I have called Inference, and the science. which is its 
regulating principle, is Logic” (pp. 255, 256). 

Now I understand Dr. Newman to convey to his readers in 
this passage his own conviction that logic is an invention, and in 


“consequence a mere art; that its main, if not only instrument, is 


inference ; that its formal subject-matter is language, not thought ; 
that it gives to language a monopoly over thought; and as a 
consequence sets at nought the authority of nature, common- 
sense, experience, genius. 

I will show why I have a difficulty in accepting any of these 
propositions. But I will do so in a way most consonant with my 


-own feelings, and most in keeping with what is due to the 


undoubted weight of Dr. Newman’s authority. I propose, there- 
fore, to set before the reader the theory of logic, as it commends 
itself to my judgment. The intended contrast will contain those 
grounds of my dissidence, which I will afterwards particularize. 
The reign of law is not confined to the world of matter ; it is 
equally supreme in the world of spirit. The Wise Man says, 
“ Omnia in mensura, et numero, et pondere disposuisti” (Sap. 
xi. 21). And, indeed, the idea of creation, duly realized, 
inevitably includes in itself the idea of order or measure; and 
order or measure in the action of things created is law. I will 
not stay to prove what will commend itself at once to the contem- 
plation of the wise. I therefore add that the created intellect is 
not free in its action. It is subject, like all the rest, to laws which 
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the Creator has imposed upon it; and we can no more quarrel 


with these laws, than we can safely quarrel with the laws of 


sensible perception. There they are without our will, and we 
must make the most of them. I do not say that they are the laws 
of all thought. For the Divine Intellect of course is subject to 


no law. And theology teaches us that the mental acts of the Angels. 


are governed by laws of a higher and more excellent order than 
those to which we are subject. But these latter are necessary laws 
to us, and are, moreover, immutable and eternal in themselves; for 
they correspond to the essential constitution of our spiritual nature. 
These laws are also, under a different relation, forms of thought. 
They are laws to thought zv fer?, since they mould and direct it 
in the process of conceiving; they are forms to it iv facto esse, 
seeing that they are the external figure, if I may so speak, of the 
conception. In the former case they are the mould which shapes, 
in the latter the shape received. In the one case they are viewed 
objectively to the idea, in the other case subjectively. Further- 
more: the end of such laws is formad truth, and formal truth 
only. They do not affect material truth, save indirectly and fer 
accidens. \ may as well say at once that I understand by formal 
truth, the agreement of the intellectual act with the laws of 
mental operation. By material truth, I understand the corre- 
spondence of the intellectual representation with the object 
represented ; for the matter of a thought is all that of it which is- 
representative. * 

To give an illustration of what I mean. I have formed, we will 
say, two ideas, the one of this man, the other of that dog. I 
examine each in turn, to see how far the concept is representative 
of the man Thomas, his essential nature, and individual notes. 
And so in like manner I analyze the idea which I have formed of 
that particular dog. My analysis is concerned with the matter of 
the thought. When I seek, however, for the form of the idea, I 


reject or ignore all that is representative in it, and I try to seize 


upon its shape, so to speak. I find then in the given instances 


* Lest there should arise any confusion in the mind of the reader from the 
use of the words formal and material in what has been said above, it would be 
as well to notice that I am using them relatively to pure logic. By formad truth 
I understand the truth of form in a concept; by material truth, the truth of the 
matter or the concept as representative of its object. I repeat this here; 
because in what is called ‘‘ applied logic” these terms are used in quite another 
sense. For formal truth exists in a concept considered in relation to its object, 
when there is not only a correspondence between the former and the latter, but 
the intellect is conscious of that correspondence. Pure logic does not, of 
course, concern itself with this distinction. 
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that both agree in this respect ; and if I am to state their form, I 
say that they are singular ideas. It is evident that in the case 
- of judgments or assents, and of syllogisms, there may be error in 
the representation of the object. For we can represent it to be 
other than it is. But this in no wise affects the form; whereas a 
logical law may be violated, yet fer accidens the representation of 
the object be true. Thus I may argue, “All men are mortal, an 
Angel is not a man, an Angel is not mortal.” Here the conclusion 
is conceptually true ; yet there is an illicit process of the major. 
The syllogism is in consequence logically false. 

I proceed to remark that these universal laws of human 
thought are truths, because they are évra, realities. They are, 
moreover necessary and eternal truths, as I have already noted. 
If this be so, it would be strange if they should not have become, 
ere this, the subject-matter of a special science; the more so, as 
they are so easily cognizable by reason of their immediate 
presence in the subject of consciousness. ‘The mind has only to 
look into its own acts, and it at once intues* them. I have only 
to add then that logic is this science; and as every science is 
specified by its subject-matter, it follows that logic is the science 
of the forms, or formal laws, of thought. 

In vindicating to logic a place among the sciences, I am 
supported by some of the greatest philosophers of the school. It 
was, indeed, a subject of continued debate whether it were a 
science or an art; or both. I adhere to the last opinion, but with 
some modification.t It is impossible to deny that logic is partly 
an art, since it supplies us with rules for preserving the forms of 
thought inviolate. But as an art it is quite subsidiary. It is only, 
as Kant calls it, Cathartic. It is simply a medicine provided for 
a disease. If the mind of man had not suffered from the 
primeval ruin, there would have been in all probability no need 
of an art of logic. But the science would have remained 
untouched ; or at least the subject-matter for the formation of 
such science. 

Before I pursue the question any further, I would stay to notice 
an objection which may be made to the statement that logic is a 
science. For it may be urged that science, properly so called, is, 
considered subjectively, a demonstrative habit, ; 


* T hope the reader will excuse the use of this and one or two other similar 
words in this notice. It is difficult to treat of such questions in English without, 
to a certain extent, adding to the authorised vocabulary. 

+ This opinion is maintained by F. de Ferrari, O.P., among others, in his 
Philosophia Thomistica, t.i., p. 214. Rome, 1851. 
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that considered objectively, it consists of the whole series of 
truths in a certain field of thought which have been deduced by 
demonstration. But you do not, and you cannot demonstrate the 
truths which form the subject-matter of logic. One very sufficient 
reason is, because demonstration is itself one of these truths; 
and you cannot demonstrate demonstration. To do so would 
involve a sort of fetitio principit. I answer that science objec- 
tively considered, does not merely embrace demonstrated truths, 
but includes also the first principles, which, themselves inde- 
monstrable, form the major and minor of its fundamental syllo- 
gism. Demonstration, therefore, is only necessary to science 
when, owing either to the infirmity of thought or the obscurity of 
the subject, the latter is beyond the reach of our intuition. God 
has science in transcendental perfection ; but though He knows, 
He need not, nay, He cannot use demonstration ; for such use 
connotes imperfection. If then my object is so present to the 
intuitive sense that I immediately perceive it, I can, as in the case 
of first principles, have scientific cognition of it without the aid of 
demonstration. But in all cases in which the object of the 
intellect is its own act, it is plain that there is that intimate 
presence which must exist between the faculty and its own energy. 

I have already alluded in general to the subject-matter of 
logic ; but it is necessary to revert to the question, and examine 
it under another light, for the sake of conclusions hereafter to be 
drawn from it. I will then premise by what is indisputable. 
Logic contemplates the word. But this declaration of its 
differentia is too vague to be of service. For there is an internal 
word, the term of the idea or conception, Aéyog évéiéderog ; and 
there is the external word, or language, which is the expression, 
however incomplete, and representative of the former, Adyo¢ 
spopopixes. Which of these two is the proper and formal subject- 
matter of logic? I answer, the inner word which is, so to speak, 
spoken in the intellect ; not, however, of that word in its entirety, 
but in its form or law of genesis. With language it has nothing 
to do directly; but only so far forth as it is necessary as the 
instrument whereby we, so to say, crystallize thought, or as a 
medium whereby alone in this science, as in all others, mind can 
communicate and confer with mind. Thus logic is clearly marked 
off from real philosophy on the one side, because the former 
treats of the forms of thought, or second intentions, as they are 
called, whereas the latter treats of the material or representative 
part of thought, or the first intention. Logic is distinguished from 
grammar and lexicography on the other; since these latter deal 
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with the outer word or language of the lips; the former with the 
internal word or language of the mind. The medieval philo- 
sophers were prone to overleap the former boundary, and allow 
metaphysics to obtrude into their logical treatises ; some modern 
writers have entirely ignored the other boundary, and made of 
logic a sort of grammar. This brings me to the first difficulty which 
I have in accepting Dr. Newman’s theory. He, as it seems to me, 
in the passage quoted at the outset of this notice, gives us to 
understand that logic is only an art, and that languaye, words, are 
its formal subject-matter. A little further on in the same chapter, 
he again gives expression to the same belief. He says, ‘‘ Verbal 
reasoning, of, whatever kind, as opposed to mental, is what I 
mean by inference, which differs from logic only inasmuch as 
logic is its scientific form.” I omit for the present to notice the 
idea implied in this passage, that logic has only to do with 
reasoning ; because it will be more fitly discussed later on. But I 
will simply use it as affording me an opportunity of supporting 
what I have advanced concerning the proper subject-matter of 
this science by the authority of the great Stagyrite. Speaking of 
demonstration he says, od yap riv Adyov 
viv ev Luyy, buds For demonstration 
does not belong to language, since neither does syllogism 
generally, but it appertains to the internal word.”* 

There is one other subject connected with the present investi- 
gation to which I must allude, at the expense of introducing a 
recondite question of psychology. It is exacted from me by a 
sentence in the passage from Dr. Newman’s book with which I 
began this notice. In the present constitution of our human 
nature, we receive almost all our first notions from without 
through the medium of the senses, and certainly all our impres- 
sions of what German philosophy calls the zon-ego, or whatever is 
external to ourselves. For the further reason that the soul of 
man is the essential form of the body, according to the definition 
of the Council of Vienne, we cannot think without the aid of 
what Aristotle calls a phantasma, which may be called a non- 
intellectual, or sensible perception in the soul derived from the 
senses. Now in the case of concrete objects, which are subject 
to the intuition of the senses, it may be different; because a 
phantasma has been already formed of the object perceived, and 
we need no other ix presence of that object. In its absence, 
however, I do not think that there is a total and universal exemp- 
tion from the need of which I am about to speak. But certainly 


* Posterior Analytics, i4, 10, Sec. Vi. 
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in the case of abstract ideas, such as virtue, beauty, and of beings 
or things individual and existing but impervious to sense, such as 
God, Angels, this grace, that virtuous resolve, the only possible 
phantasma which can be formed to supply our necessity is a word, 
an echo in the soul of what speech gives to the ear. And if we 
arrest ourselves in a course of thought on these or germane 
objects in order to analyze the process, I think I may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that we shall discover this little derivative 
from the sense of sight or hearing inseparably accompanying the 
process of our meditation. I am thinking of the Divine attributes 
or perfections, for instance. Let me arrest my course of thought 
in order to ask myself what is the subject on which my mind is 
employed. I utter nothing from my lips; for what I am con- 
cerned with now is a purely spiritual act. Yet I cannot answer 
my mind its own question without uttering — inarticulately 
because spiritually, yet most distinctly—God. It is as though the 
body, by the instrumentality of the lower or sensitive part of the 
soul, would claim a part even in the noblest operations of its 
partner and lord. The consequence is, that as the human mind 
first acquires singular ideas or notions, and by the aid of these 
mounts upwards with much pain and labour and through 
complex processes, to higher and yet higher universals ;* so it 
never can wholly shake off that alliance in the most abstract 
fields of thought, but requires, in order to reveal to itself, if I may 
so say, its own conception, or at least to steady it, a phantasma 
which keeps it even here bound captive by a sensible singular, 
that gives even to its widest generalizations a sort of phantas- 
matic hecceity.t It is far otherwise, as theology teaches, with 
the angelic intellect. The Angels know singulars by innate and 
connatural intellectual forms (species intelligibiles connatas), which 
are universals of a far noble order and more comprehensive 
nature than those of which the intellect of man can have expe- 
rience. And in proportion as an Angel excels in rank, so do 
these intellectual forms embrace in their unity a wider range of 
objects ; and in consequence decrease in number and variety. t 
If then Dr. Newman means by the ticket of which he speaks this 
natural impossibility of separating human thought from its sensible 
parasite, I have no difficulty in admitting it ; but in such case the 

* T refer of course to the universale relativum, not to that mere germ of the 
former, the wniversale absolutum, which the intellect intues in the singular. 

+ The reader will excuse my using a scholastic term which is quite untrans- 
latable. Heecceity is that modal form in an idea or its object which constitutes 


the individual as such. ° 
t D. Thom. tz. q. lv. preesertim a. 3; Suares, de Angelis, 1. ii., cc. 3 et 16. 
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blame must in all fairness be transferred from the shoulders of 
logic, and laid on the imperfection of our mental constitution. 
But if he intends to imply, and I think his words can bear no 
other meaning, that logic has done its best to trammel and hinder 
thought by tying it down to a precise phraseology, or (in accord- 
ance with Whately’s definition of second intentions) to a sort of 
scientific lexicon, then I respectfully venture, on the strength of 
my prolegomena, to differ from him. I should be inclined, if it 
were not that I should seem thereby to set up my own opinion 
against so great an authority, to say precisely the reverse. 
Perhaps it will appear later on that this persuasion is not without 
reason in its favour. 

As I greatly prefer, in the present instance, to set before the 
reader what I conceive to be that true theory of logic which has 
given rise to the difficulties I have in accepting much that is 
taught us in the Grammar of Assent, rather than to take on 
myself the ungrateful office of a mere disputant, I proceed to 
draw a corollary from the doctrine on which I have already 
insisted. I say then, that if logic be concerned with the forms 
of thought or second intentions, as its adequate subject-matter, its 
most important province will be to treat of those special forms 
which are most intimately connected with conceptual truth. And 
I again and again remind the reader that by conceptual truth I 
mean the truth of the concept or intellectual representation of the 
object, as distinct from odjective truth on the one hand, and formal 
or /ogical truth on the other. The chief, if not only, value of logic 
as an art, is its directive efficacy with regard to conceptual truth, 
or the adequation of the concept with the object intentionally 
conceived. I therefore conclude that the second part of logic, 
which professes to investigate judgments, is its most useful and 
distinctive work. It is true that if we examine the question 
genetically, the usual order that has obtained in treatises on logic 
is perhaps the best. For in the ordinary genesis of thought, it is 
probable that simple ideas precede, judgments succeed, then 
reasoning, whereby we evolve the implicit truth into conscious 
explicitness. But on the other hand we must not forget that the 
philosopher commences his treatises on this science, if indeed we 
may take the order as his own, with that of the srepi Epunveiag ; 
for I look upon the categories as extra-logical and introductory. 
And the reason, I fancy, is this. In simple apprehensions con- 
ceptual truth, in the strictest sense of the word, cannot be found. 
For such truth requires, as complement of its perfection, that the 
mind conceiving should, virtually at least, objectivize the adequa- 
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tion between subject and object, and in this way become conscious 
of that adequation. ‘This involves the specification of the object, 
i.é, the self-determination of the thought to such an object, and 
no other, which cannot be found in a simple idea or apprehension. 
For in this latter species of concept, that which is de facto 
represented is always what is to be represented; since the 
intellect so conceiving is determined to no other object either 
by its own affirmation or by any other directive principle. And 
accordingly every simple apprehension, as such, is necessarily 
true. All conceptual truth, therefore, formally considered, is in 
judgment, whether formed under the compulsion of immediate, or 
mediate and implicit, evidence. I therefore dissent entirely from 
Dr. Whately when, speaking of logic, he says that “its most 
appropriate office is that of instituting an analysis of the process 
of the mind in reasoning,” and again, that ‘in reference to the 
practical rules which it furnishes to secure the mind from error in 
its deductions, it may be called an art.” He would thereby 
expunge its most important subject-matter, and reduce it to a 
mere art of dialectic. This is indeed the explanation of the 
immoderate space which he gives to the consideration of reason- 
ing, of his comparative parsimony in the other parts, and of his 
avowed ignorance of the /¢rue value of those second intentions, 
which nevertheless, as Sanderson tells us, are the entire and 
adequate subject-matter of the science in question; to which 
assertion Aldrich also, in the old edition of his work, seems to 
assent when he writes—‘ Logica non versatur circa materiam 
externam . . . sed internam (puta, secundas intentiones).”* 

It seems to me that to this second part of logic we should, in 
accordance with the system of the Porphyrian predicables, 
assign the doctrine of definition. It has probably been inserted 
into the first part, or that which treats of simple apprehension in 
our modern treatises on logic, because of its intimate connection 
with division, which indeed it presupposes. But what, in a 
utilitarian point of view, can be more important in the whole 
sphere of logic than the question of definition? I am now 
considering logic as an art; and I cannot conceive anything 
wherein the human intellect stands more in need of a cathartic, 
than in the correction of confused, vague, half-formed ideas, or 
simple apprehensions. More than half the disputes that arise 


* The Angelic Doctor, a much higher authority than Sanderson or Aldrich, 
seems to teach the same doctrine. These are his words—‘‘ Ens rationis, quod 
proprie dicitur de illis intentionibus, quas ratio adinvenit in rebus comsideratis, 
est proprie subjectum logicze ” (1 JZefa., Lect. 8). 
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among men owe their origin to indefinite notions about the 
object conceived. A habit of careful definition would make 
the progress of truth much more rapid and easy, for by a defi- 
nition we pronounce judgment on the specific nature of the 
object. And here logic indirectly does a fresh service to thought, 
by diminishing the imperfection of its external symbol and instru- 
ment of transmission. For it decreases the number of ambiguous 
nouns by means of an adjective definition, which gives us in effect 
two words in place of one, for two ideas. It is ever in the course 
of its operations striving its very best to bring language up to 
thought ; so that instead of using the former to manacle the latter, 
it is indirectly helping by means of the latter to enrich and enlarge 
the former. Dr. Watts has noticed this before us. He says— 
“As the definitions of names free us from that confusion which 
words introduce, so the definition of things will, in some 
measure, guard us against that confusion which mingled ideas 
have introduced ; for as a definition of the name explains what 
any word means, so a definition of the thing explains what is the 
nature of that thing” (Watt’s Zagic, c. vi., s. 4). He has omitted 
to add that the former depends upon the latter, and indeed has 
inverted the natural sequence in his order of treatment. But this 
does not impair the force of his testimony, such as it is, to the 
particular point in question. 

It may be objected to me that I am admitting conceptual truth 
within the sphere of the subject-matter of logic. The whole ques- 
tion of the relation which logic bears to conceptual truth, or the 
true representation of the object in the concept, will occupy me later 
on. For the present I will content myself with replying that form 
necessarily affects matter, and that in consequence it is impossible 
to divorce formal from conceptual truth, or to suppose that dis- 
tinctness of form in an idea will have no effect on the distinctness 
of its representation. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the syllogism. Of 
induction I do not purpose to speak ex frofesso, since though 
in itself as a form of thought it is logically true, yet in the practical 
acquisition of conceptual truth by man it is necessarily imperfect. 
For there never has been—may I not add, there never can be in 
the actual condition of things ?—a complete equation between 
the minor and the middle term, the particulars, and the class ; 
and without such equation we may have a probability, nay, 
even sometimes a Physical certainty, but the illation, as an 
illation, is never faultless. The solution of this apparent paradox 
will appear when I come to treat of certainty. Speaking, then, of 
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the syllogism in general, I should have judged antecedently that 
those who, with Whately and the Nominalists, consider logic to 
concern itself with the external word alone, would have made the 
essence of reasoning generally to consist in the three received 
propositions, the two premisses and the conclusion, and their due 
relation and order to each other. And as a fact this has been the 
-ordinary teaching of the class of writers to whom I have referred. 
But such is not the doctrine of Aristotle, nor do I think that it 
can be maintained, if the view of logic which I have presented to 
the reader be correct. The essence of the syllogism, considered 
as a form of thought, is to be found in the ¢hree terms, and their 
mutual relation and order. ‘The human intellect is called upon, 
in the case of any given problem, to decide upon the composition 
or division of two ideas, concerning whose relation to each other 
there is no explicit evidence. Accordingly, a third idea is called 
in as a help, whose connection with the two terms in question is 
-already known to the reasoner ; and by the aid of it, he evolves 
an evidence as yet implicit into explicit form ; and then, without 
hesitation, forms his judgment on the problem. Accordingly the 
philosopher, in his Prior Analytics, when giving a scientific defi- 
nition of syllogism, induction and example, describes the first as 
a form of reasoning which proves the attribute (major) of the 
particular (minor) by means of the class (middle) ; the second as 
one which proves the attribute of the class by means of the 
particular ; example, as a loose form of reasoning in which the 
.attribute is said to belong to the class by something like to the 
particular. It is evident, beyond risk of contradiction, that 
Aristotle considered, in all forms of reasoning, the three terms 
:to be their life and substance.* If this be so, the whole modern 
theory of what are called cryftical syllogisms falls to the ground. 
Where there are three forms compared in due order the logical 
form is complete. What cares logic for the external transmission 


* 1. 6 dice axpov rpir® dsinvwow, 2. 4 die rpirov 
rpirw (Prior Analytics, ii., 23). It may be useful to remark 
that Aristotle in this place distinguishes induction from syllogism, zz that the 
Jormer has no middle term. If we consider it well, the truth of this remark 
becomes evident. For in induction the middle term is confounded, or, if you 
will, is identical with the minor. I add, to forewarn assailants off the ground, 
that Aristotle gives another descriptive definition of syllogism at the beginning 
of this treatise ; but at least we have two. Let the objector study this treatise, 
and then judge, without bias, the which is more scientifically accurate according 
to the mind of the great author. He works upon the three terms from beginning 
.to end, 
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or expression of the judgment? But this misapprehension has 
led to another one, more serious, within the boundaries of this. 
science. I allude to the popular modern notion concerning the 
enthymeme. Dr. Newman seems to me to adopt it in the following 
passage——“‘ However,” he says, “an inference need not be ex- 
pressed thus technically ; an enthymeme fulfils the requirements 
of what I have called inference. So does any other form of 
words with the mere grammatical expressions ‘for,’ ‘therefore,’ 
i ‘ supposing,’ ‘ so that,’ ‘ similarly,’ and the like” (p. 256). Now I 
a contend, in opposition to these authorities, that enthymeme is a 
rhetorical syllogism, nothing more, nothing less ; just as example 
is a rhetorical induction. It is efficient in producing not a few of 
the real assents which Dr. Newman has insisted upon, because, in 
place of a logical conclusion, which is for the most part above its 
grasp, it depends for its cogency on the disposition of the persons 
upon whom it is meant to tell. And its natural sphere is con- 
tingent matter, practical questions, the many-coloured problems of 
life ; in the which sort persuasion is the fitting instrument of the 
orator, not demonstration.* 

But here I must secure myself from a double misapprehension. 
For in the first place I do not deny that the enthymeme in a 
given case may be logically conclusive, in particular when the 
middle term is a rexuzpiv or certain sign; as in the instances 
given by Aristotle. For it is certain that a man is ill if he have a 
fever ; and it is also certain that a cow has calved if it gives milk... 
In fact, these arguments, if drawn out into form, will be in 
Barbara. But even in such cases the enthymeme is demonstrative 
. as it were by accident, and v materig, rather than in its own 
i nature. For when it uses a sign (onwisov) or a probability (¢ixé¢) 
for its middle, it does not conclude strictly as a form of thought. 

i Again, I do not deny that all reasoning of whatever kind must 
contain three judgments, explicit or virtual. Indeed, I should be 
inclined to say that the three terms are its materia remota, and the 


* The doctrine of Aristotle about enthymeme is plain from his Rhetoric, 
ii., 22, et seq., etc. i., c. 2, where he says—éx rive obv 
yap rourwy I would call especial 
attention to the following passage, i., 2, in m.—wor, dvayxtuov £6 
And most distinctly, a little before— zara 6° 
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three judgments its materia proxima. But I do not think that all 
the judgments need to be explicit, whereas the three terms must 
be in any case. And of course, after what I have previously set 
down, I cannot but reject altogether the idea that syllogism 
requires three Propositions as its essential constituent; since 
propositions necessarily belong to speech, with which logic is 
not necessarily conversant. 

I now proceed, at the risk of wearying many of my readers, to 
examine the structure of the syllogism in its relation to psychology. 
There are two intellectual faculties in the human soul, the intuitive 
(vod¢) and the ratiocinative (Aéyos). Of course these faculties may 
be brought into such repeated exercise that a habit is formed, by 
which they are so strengthened as to be able to energize almost 
with the ease of instinct. The habits assume the name of the 
faculty which they modify ; and it is thus that the former, more 
particularly, is treated by Aristotle in the sixth book of his Wic- 
machean Ethics. But apart from this, it can scarcely be denied 
that in some men the intuitive, in others the ratiocinative faculty, 
predominates by their natural constitution. There are those who 
can see a principle, when presented to them, with the clearness 
and the speed of light, while they labour well-nigh in vain over 
Euclid’s Pons Asinorum. Others, again, there are who delight in 
the mazes of the mathematical formula for the correction of the 
barometer, whose faculty of intuition may be unusually weak and 
clouded. Then within the classes of those, in whose case either 
the one faculty or the other is prominent, there is a countless 
variety of power. And it seems to me to be one property of men 
of genius, that the intuitive faculty approaches in them to the 
natural limits of its expansion. ‘They seize and realize recondite 
truths with an ease, a force, and accuracy, which in many cases, 
where others have to toil through multiform proof, exempts them 
from the necessity of using the ratiocinative faculty at all. Yet, 
however this may be, one thing at least is certain, that in 
the case of all who seek after truth in its manifold recesses, 
and are bent on acquiring wisdom, both faculties are neces- 
sarily brought into play. For science, so far as the human 
intellect is concerned, is necessarily founded on demonstration, 
with but one exception, to which reference has already been 
made; I mean, in whatever cases the object of thought is 
an act of the thinking soul, and consequently subject and 
object are substantially identified. But demonstration is the 
highest form of syllogism, which essentially involves an_intel- 
lectual process, or the exercise of the ratiocinative faculty. But 
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this faculty in act, being, as I have said, in its very nature a 
process or intellectual movement, postulates a point de départ. 
These are, as we all know, the great principles (dpya/) which form 
the premisses of the fundamental demonstration. ‘These must be 
known beforehand, as Aristotle truly remarks, or the reasoning 
process is impossible. Such principles we intue ; and from its 
subject-matter, the habit is called the intellect intuitive of the 
universal (voi¢ xa6éAov). But the reasoning process, as it cannot 
begin, so it can neither end itself. Accordingly the intuitive 
faculty or habit supervenes, and conditionally intues the par- 
ticular. Hence it is called the intellect intuitive of particulars 
(votg xa” Exaoru). I wish it to be well understood that I am 
not limiting the sphere of wis xaé’ gxaera to these conclusions. 
For I fully admit its exercise also in the conclusions of induction. 
But I am now confining myself to deductive reason for the sake 
of those practical conclusions, to which my difficulties about 
certain of Dr. Newman’s statements owe their origin. I am not 
intending to write a treatise on logic, but simply to set before the 
reader and the great author whom I am reviewing, my reasons for 
hesitating over certain propositions in his Aid to a Grammar of 
Assent. 

To save myself again from misapprehension I must add one 
word. I freely admit that the habit intuitive of the universal is 
vous xar etoyyy. For it is simply, and without modification, what 
we understand by the word intuition. Whereas that which is 
intuitive of the particular (and, in our present inquiry, of the 
syllogistic conclusion) is conditionally intuitive ; and there is a 
marked difference in the objective motive of assent, as we shall 
see in another place. _It is therefore intuitive in a secondary and 
inferior sense ; which sufficiently accounts for the fact that it does 
not directly enter into Aristotle’s account of wi, as given in the 
sixth book of the Ethics. 

I repeat, then, by way of summary, that in every kind of 
syllogism, you have intuition for commencement and conclusion, 
and the ratiocinative habit proceeding from the one to the other. 
So that, whatever may be the subject-matter, whether it be 
theoretic, practical, or artistic, the two habits play the same 
part and hold the same place, though they may sometimes 
receive a distinguishing appellation, borrowed from the matter 
about which they are supposed to energize. Sanderson, for 
instance, in his chapter on the five mental habits, speaks of the 
intelligentia theoretica, which, he says, is “ intellectus principiorum ; 
intelligentia practica, que et synderesis dicitur, et intelligentia 
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poetica.”* And, to quote a much higher authority, St. Thomas, 
in his article on synderesis, writes as follows—“ Ratiocinatio 
hominis, cum sit quidam motus, ab intellectu progreditur aliquo- 
rum, scilicet naturaliter notorum absque investigatione rationis, 
sicut a quodam principio immobili; et ad intellectum etiam 
terminatur ; in quantum judicamus per principia per se naturaliter 
nota de his, qu ratiocinando invenitur. Constat autem quod 
sicut ratio speculativa ratiocinatur de speculativis, ita ratio practica 
ratiocinatur de operabilibus. Oportet igitur naturaliter nobis 
inesse indita, sicut principia speculabilium, et principia opera- 
bilium. Prima autem principia speculabilium nobis naturaliter 
indita non pertinent ad aliquam specialem potentiam, sed ad 
quendam specialem habitum, qui dicitur intellectus principiorum, 
ut patet in vi. Ethic. Unde et principia operabilium nobis 
naturaliter indita non pertinent ad specialem potentiam, sed ad 
specialem habitum naturalem, quem dicimus synderesim.”t For 
the convenience of the reader, I subjoin a schema of the two 
faculties in their respective action in theoretic, practical, and 
zesthetic subject-matter. 

Complete habit. 
voug xabbrAov . The premisses . 
Adyos bewpnrinis. The process . copia. 

Carnes. 

vous xa" Exaora. The conclusion 


Mewpnrinn. 


. Synderesis . The premisses 
Deliberatio 
x00 Exaorn, . The conclusion 


voug xabdAov . The premisses . 


~ > . 
vols x00 Exanora, . The conclusion . } 


It will be seen that according to the teaching of St. Thomas, 
which I need hardly say agrees with that of the philosopher, the 
_Saculties are the same, whatever the su)ject-matter may be; but 
the Aabits receive specification from tieir subject-matter. In 
plain English, if a man applies his intellect and reason to morals, 
for instance, those faculties will acquire by repeated exercise a 
habit in that particular sphere of thought, which they will want 


* Logic, posterior Appendix, pp. 279, 280. Ninth edition. 1680. 
+ I. Ixxix., 12, 0. 
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in other subjects to which they have not been so applied; and 
the man to whom they appertain will be, in the given case, 
prudent, though he may not be wise, or learned in art. What 
is said of the faculties may be in like manner predicated of the 
forms of thought. Whatever may be the subject-matter over 
which they are extended, these remain substantially invariable ; 
though they may admit of accidental modifications, according: 
to the precise nature of that subject-matter. 

I have one more observation to make, before summing up 
with certain general conclusions. As the materia remota of the 
syllogism are its terms, and the materia proxima its three judg- 
ments, so the form is the illation taken reduplicatively, z¢., as. 
precisely illation or inference. It is wholly contained and 
expressed verbally in the ‘Herefore of the argument. It is. 
accordingly strictly formal, and unconditioned; unless we are 
willing to maintain that, like motion, it is to a certain extent 
determined by its point de départ. But this must be precisely 
limited, or we shall be in danger of extending logic beyond its: 
proper province. The illation, as sation, has nothing to do 
with the matter; it journeys from the premisses in such formal 
sort that, so far as it is concerned, they are best represented by 
letters, after the fashion of algebraic or geometrical signs. It 
is a movement more inevitable and unchanging by far than the 
motion of bodies. The conclusion, which the wis xad txacra 
intues, substantially depends upon the premisses,"and is strictly 
conditioned ; though as a form of thought, taken absolutely, it is 
a judgment of such or such kind. Hence the distinction between 
consequens and consequentia. In the one we simply refer to the 
formal process; in the other to the conceptual truth which the 
reason presents explicitly before the understanding for its accept- 
ance. 

Having conducted my readers along what I fear I must call a 
dreary road for most of them, I propose to draw certain con- 
clusions, which will prove to be of some importance, not only in 
relation to the work which I am considering, but also as regards 
the subject of logic in general. 

I first of all then insist upon the proposition that logic is in 
every part strictly formal. ‘There are some who would take it 
for more than it is worth. Dr. Watts defines logic to be “the 
art of using reason well in our inquiries after truth, and the 
communication of it to others.”* Would indeed that we could 
find such an art! 

* Introduction, p. i. 
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. . . ?Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. 


But I fear me that while we are in this world, such an art will 
be beyond our reach;-and I cannot help fearing that we are 
getting further off from it now than ever before, since the 
Incarnation at least. No; logic does not profess to guide us 
directly to the attainment of conceptual truth. It does not deal 
with the matter of thought. It sets on one side, so to speak, 
all in thought which is representative of the object, and busies 
itself only with the form. But as the truth of things created 
depends upon their correspondence with the archetypal ideas in 
the mind of the Creator, which are their measure; so things 
created, or other, are the measure of conceptual truth. Human 
thought is therefore so far true, as it represents its object. But 
with this logic has nothing to do ex frofesso. In a word, its 
legitimate subject are not first but second intentions. Logical 
truth is, to adopt Kant’s definition, the correspondence of the 
understanding with its own universal laws. And this is the 
object of logic as a science ; as an art, it gives rules for preserv- 
ing those laws inviolate, as we have more than once had 
occasion to remark. To quarrel therefore with it because it 
cannot secure conceptual truth, or can give us no criterion of its. 
presence, is to quarrel with it for not doing that, which never- 
theless it has never professed to do. It does, indeed, give us 
a negative test of this presence; for the znevitable absence in a 
concept of an agreement with logical laws is a proof of the absence 
of conceptual truth somewhere; since everything that is really true 
must admit of being conceived in conformity with such laws: 
and if it cannot be so conceived, it must be wrong. But the 
presence of such agreement is no proof of the presence of con- 
ceptual truth. And it is in connection with this subject that 
I would introduce a passage from Dr. Newman, with which I 
cannot altogether agree. He says, “We cannot give our assent 
to the proposition that ‘x is z,’ till we are told something about 
one or other of the terms; but we can infer, if ‘x is y, and 
y is 2, that x is z,’ whether we know the meaning of x and z 
or no” (p. 6). If I regard “x is z” as a form of thought, I 
can assent to it—é.c, I can admit it as being the symbol of a 
true form of thought, for it represents a universal affirmative, 
just as I can admit “no x is z” as representing a universal 
negative, judgment. I own that if we look at it as representative 
of some object, we cannot assent till we know the subject of 
the judgment. But this is equally true of the syllogistic form. 
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For if we change Barbara, in the given instance, into Celarent, 
by substituting the contrary of the major premiss, and, of course, 
therefore the contrary of the conclusion, in either case the 
syllogism is logically true, for it is a legitimate form of thought. 
Whereas if the two syllogisms are taken as representative of an 
object, both may be false indeed, but they cannot both be true. 
It can hardly be denied that there is a prima facie difference 
between the two, which seems to tell somewhat for Dr. Newman’s 
observation. But that difference arises from the nature of the 
syllogistic form, which exhibits in itself the explicit evolution 
of an implicit judgment. The syllogism, thus algebraically 
expressed, is really little more than the expression of the formal 
and necessary law of inference. By assenting therefore to it, 
we merely assent to the dictum de omni et nullo, thrown into a 
formula. 

There is a difficulty, however, connected with this subject, 
which arises from the introduction into logic of the doctrine of 
modality. For it may with justice be asked, “If logic has 
nothing to do with the matter of thought, how is it that you 
distribute propositions in your schema of opposition according 
to their connection with necessary, impossible, or contingent 
matter? Surely you are here directly introducing that which 
you profess to exclude.” I answer that logic contemplates matter 
only so far forth as it introduces some modification in the form ; 
just as in casting a statue an artist would know from the material 
which he had to use, the particular kind of mould which will 
serve his purpose. It does not then treat of matter in and for 
itself, but in order to be able to seize upon and catalogue those 
modifications in logical form which the matter superinduces. 
There is another reason for the introduction of matter into this 
science, which is rather the excuse of weakness than a legitimate 
cause. It is undeniable that the subject-matter of logic is 
peculiarly abstract, and, at the outset, difficult of apprehension. 
In order to make it easier, authors are wont to illustrate its 
several parts with copious examples, or rather to content them- 
selves with examples out of which the forms may be abstracted. 
Such a method is dangerous, as encouraging the tendency to 
confound the form with the matter; and, for my part, I agree 
with Dr. Newman in preferring that this science should be 
taught by means of symbols and geometrical figures, as we find 
admirably done in certain old editions of the Organon. 

I draw a second conclusion from what has preceded ; and it 
is this. Logic is a science of natural laws. Indeed, to say that 
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it is in the true sense of the word a science, is to say as much. 
For what is made, can be unmade, and is consequently con- 
tingent. But these forms are no invention of human ingenuity. 
They are unalterable laws of our intellectual nature. If we 
think at all, our thought must be moulded by them. They are 
an essential constituent of every idea that we conceive. And if we 
consider logic in its subsidiary place as an art, much the same 
may be said. For, as.an art, it invents no arbitrary method of 
its own; but merely consults the weakness of our intellect by 
providing certain rules which may enable us to preserve those 
same laws inviolate. We cannot therefore in justice quarrel 
with it, and accuse it of putting a straight-jacket on the liberty 
of human thought, when such strait-jacket is a provision of nature 
with which it cannot wisely interfere. We must take things as 
they are. We cannot rebel against the natural ordering of our 
mind. I have a difficulty, therefore, in owning the justice of 
the accusation made against it in the words already quoted— 
“ Let every prompting of the intellect be ignored, every momentum 
of argument be disowned, which is unprovided with an equivalent 
wording, as its ticket for sharing in the common search after 
truth. Let the authority of nature, common-sense, experience, 
genius, go for nothing. Ratiocination, thus restricted and put 
into grooves, is what I have called Inference, and the science 
which is its regulating principle, is Logic.” 

I draw a third conclusion, to which I have already alluded in 
the course of this inquiry ; but about which I have a little more 
to say. Logic has to do formally and directly with the inner 
word, or term of the concept, and only indirectly and per accidens 
with language. It must, indeed, take language into its service ; 
for I know of no other sufficient instrument by which thought 
may be conveyed. If my ideas of logic, to be communicated 
to others, must be clothed in words, I cannot see that in this 
respect logic stands out in exceptional contrast with its sister 
sciences. Human ideas in every sphere of truth must be 
embodied. And this again is a necessity of our nature. Nay, 
even in the very act of thought, as I firmly believe and have 
already remarked, it is impossible to elicit an idea of abstract 
or supersensual truths without the intrusion of a concomitant. 
word, which is an echo from the dictionary. There are energies 
of the soul which are doubtless difficult of expression. Feelings, 
passions, certain movements of the will, are like coruscations 
in the air. They are so volatile and transient, that they are 
gone ere you can get them within the field of view. ‘They are 
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so various in nearness and intensity, that it is difficult to focus 
them with your mental telescope. Accordingly, nothing is more 
common to all languages than phrases which confess the inability 
of speech to embody emotions of this sort. Thus, “My heart 
is too full to speak ;” or again, “‘’T'were vain to tell thee all I 
feel ;” so also, “Words are too poor to express my gratitude.” 
These, and the like, testify to the fact that language is sadly 
deficient in this respect, and is a restraint, a hindrance. But 
I cannot be brought to believe the same of language when 
employed in the expression of ideas. ‘The supposition that in 
any case an idea may be conceived in the mind without a 
corresponding expression is, to my thinking, contrary alike to 
antecedent probability and subsequent experience. It is possible 
indeed that, either from the poverty of a given language or the 
ignorance of the individual, there may be no definite word ready 
to hand wherewith to clothe an idea; but the deficiency will 
always be supplied by a periphrasis. A child may see an animal, 
and not know that it is called a squirrel. But it will ask at 
once, “What is that little thing with a bushy tail?” Such 
periphrasis is its word till it has learned the animal’s right 
name. But wherever thought exists, there must exist with it 
its counterpart expression. I do not believe that if a man has 
clear ideas he will ever have a difficulty in communicating them. 
Sometimes, it is true, there are apparent exceptions. But those 
arise either from the obscurity of the subject—and then of course 
the external word must be obscure also—or they may arise from 
a natural mistiness in the author, as is the case not unfrequently, 
they say, with German writers. Or, again, they may owe their 
origin to the relative distance between speaker and listener, 
when the one is gifted with a profound genius and extensive 
learning, while the other is proportionally stolid and ignorant. 
Besides these cases, there are doubtless those also occasionally 
who have a difficulty in expressing themselves as clearly as 
others ; as there are some who can speak admirably, but cannot 
put their thoughts with succinetness on paper; and vice versa. 
Nevertheless, if a man has got a real living idea, he can always 
come out with it some way or another. Nor do I think that, 
on the whole, language hampers thought, however deficient it 
may be in the expression of emotion, passion, and the like. 
But even if this were not true, I do not see why logic should 
be arraigned for the offence. And if I were juror in the cause, 
I should give in an emphatic verdict of acquittal. 

I wish to add another conclusion, which is derived from what 
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has gone before. While I maintain, with all due respect for the 
opinion of those who differ from me, that reasoning is not the 
principal, much less the only subject-matter of logic, as I have 
had occasion to remark already, I must add that the syllogism 
itself is a necessary law of thought, and that no one can reason 
deductively without subjecting himself to that law. In other 
words, the syllogism—and the same may be said of induction— 
is natural. It is no work of art or mere invention of a philosopher. 
Wherever we compose or divide the two terms of a judgment by 
the intervention of a middle term, and under whatever form of 
speech we express it, ‘here is of necessity a syllogism ; or, if you 
admit it to possess a real middle term, an induction. It cannot 
be denied that logic, as an art, puts the comparison of the terms 
of the problem with the conclusion in evidence by the definite 
construction of premisses, in which the respective terms occupy 
a certain place and order. But such formula is only a distinct 
expression of syllogistic law, and is given to us as a cathartic. 
Nevertheless, as a rule, those even who have kept most stringently 
to strict reasoning, because of the nature of their subject, such 
as the Doctors of our Catholic schools, do not dot down their 
arguments with the precision of the schemata of Aldrich. They 
almost universally made use of what are called by some cryptic 
syllogisms. But it requires very little practice to reduce them 
to an artistic form; as the three terms are there, and may with 
ease be put in their order of place. Of course a practical 
knowledge of logic gives us a greater facility in forming our 
deductions, and in detecting fallacies or violations of formal 
truth. But what I would strictly maintain is, that reasoning 
is not an invention, that the syllogism is a form of thought 
imposed on the human mind and connatural with it; so that, 
except in the limited sense just alluded to, I cannot admit a 
real distinction between natural and artificial logic. 

It is for the same reason that I must object, at least till it is 
proved that I am wrong in my prolegomena, to the division of 
inference into formal and informal, or into artificial and natural. 
There is an ambiguity, to my mind, in the word inference. For 
it can be understood in a double sense. It may mean the 
consequentia, or actual process of the reason (Aéyo), and in such 
sense inference is as natural and necessary in its way as the 
motion of a billiard-ball consequent on the impulsion given by 
the cue; or it may mean the conseguens, i.¢., the conclusion, 
as representative of its object, and which is cognized by the 
wos xd txaora., But this leads us away from form, and is 
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consequently beyond the sphere of logic. Either my inference 
is formally valid, or it is not. If it be formally valid, it is ipso 
Sacto moulded by logical law ; if it is not, it is no inference at all. 

For a similar reason I cannot see my way to admit of an 
illative sense in any way distinct from the Adyos or reason 
properly and specifically so called. wdrny 4 
Nature makes nothing in vain. And if, as I have been contending, 
there is no illation which is not either inductive or deductive, 
and which is not consequently subject to the formal laws by 
which those mental processes are invariably directed and 
moulded, I can see no place for it to occupy. It may be said 
that I am only laying down the law, but passing over the 
numerous examples which Dr. Newman has given of its actual 
exercise, and consequent utility. I reply, first of all, that I am 
not laying down the law, but stating a difficulty. No one will be 
so glad to be corrected, if wrong; and there is no one who can 
give that correction better than Dr. Newman, if he thinks it 
expedient to do it. And most certainly there is no one from 
whom I would more willingly and respectfully accept it. As 
regards the second point, I acknowledge that I have avoided 
allusion to the beautiful illustrations given in the Grammar of 
Assent of set purpose. I have not forgotten them; but I shall 
find a fitter place for them in another notice. 

All that has been said will prepare the reader for another 
divergence from Dr. Newman’s teaching which I feel bound to 
chronicle. ‘The ratiocinative faculty, then,” he says, “as found 
in individuals, is not a general instrument of knowledge, but has 
its province, or is what may be called departmental. It is not so 
much one faculty, as a collection of similar or analogous faculties 
under one name, there being really as many faculties as there are 
distinct subject-matters, though in the same person some of them 
may, if it so happen, be united—nay, though some men have 
a sort of literary power in arguing on all of them, de omni re 
scibili, a power extensive, but not deep or real” (p. 332). The 
truth conveyed in the delicate satire of the concluding sentence 
will, I think, be universally admitted. Few people nowadays 
believe in admirable Crichtons, and for my part I have a horror 
of walking penny-encyciopedias, ordinarily bound in calf. But 
for the most unsavoury specimen of the species in its lower forms 
of life, commend me to the general run of editors of modern 
newspapers. However—to return to the main purport of the 
passage which I have just quoted—as at present advised, I 
cannot admit its truth. It seems to me that all thought is finally 
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resolved into an act either of intuition or reasoning, whenever the 
mind is aiming at conceptual truth. Whatever may be the precise 
line of investigation which is pursued at the time, the same 
faculties come into play, guided by the same formal laws. There 
is, for instance, the metaphysical and scientific syllogism, which we 
call demonstration. ‘There is the moral, economic or social, and 
political syllogism. ‘There is also the artistic or esthetical syllo- 
gism. But none of these differ essentially in form; and they are 
tested by the same logical principles. Nor does it seem to me 
that the instances which Dr. Newman produces are sufficient to 
justify us in assuming an all but infinite multiplication of faculties ; 
especially seeing that we can satisfactorily account for the facts 
without such assumption. It is most true that “a hard-headed 
mathematician may have no head at all for what is called 
historical evidence.” It is equally true that “a shrewd man of 
business may be a bad arguer in philosophical questions.” We all 
know that Newton wrote not only his Principia, but his Comments 
on the Apocalypse. And I should be quite as ready to admit that 
in many of these and similar instances “the defect lay not so 
much in an ignorance of facts as in an inability to handle those 
facts suitably ; in feeble or perverse modes of abstraction, obser- 
vation, comparison, analysis, inference.” But I do not see that I 
am thereby obliged to consent to a multiplication of faculties 
according to the various classes of truths which are subject to 
human apprehension. I think that all these instances can be 
traced to two causes, both of them subjective, though one is much 
more dependent than the other on the object of study. I have 
already remarked that some minds have the faculty of intuition 
in a greater degree than that of ratiocination, and vice versa ; and 
that within the limit of these two classes the predominant faculty 
exists in different individuals in so many different degrees of 
strength, that it would be useless to attempt any graduation of the 
mental barometer. When the mind gets to know its own strength, 
which it does very quickly, it naturally takes up with that depart- 
ment of knowledge which is best accommodated to its power; 
and if, through self-ignorance, it tries a more ambitious sphere of 
study, it is taught its mistake by the inevitable failure. Nor can it 
be justly said that I am acknowledging, in the explanation given, 
the very theory which I have professed to reject. For a diversity 
of strength in a faculty no more implies a specific diversity of 
faculty, than a long-sighted or short-sighted eye argues the 
existence of a sixth sense. ‘This is one cause, as it seems to 
me, of the facts alleged. ‘But I desire to lay more stress upon 
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the other, because I believe it strengthens the former when 
existing, and accounts for much which the first does not touch. 
We all know the theory of habits; that they are produced by a 
repetition of acts in a certain line or within a certain. sphere. 
And it is in like manner well known that there are intellectual 
habits as well as moral; and that the former are subject to 
precisely the same law as the latter. 

Now what is a habit? By a habit I understand a spiritual 
quality really informing a faculty of the soul, and _ thereby 
giving to that faculty a facility of energizing.* But since, when- 
ever the soul energizes, it energizes in a certain direction, that 
direction, or perhaps, to speak more accurately, the object of that 
direction no less than the direction itself, specifies the habit. 
Whence I conclude that the habits admit of as multifarious a 
specification as the direction of the habituated faculty or the 
object of its tendency. Thus all the moral virtues exist in the 
faculty of volition; yet according to the manifold direction or 
intention and the manifold object proposed, we find, by common 
consent, as manifold a catalogue of moral habits. The same holds 
good, to a great extent, even in the sensitive faculties. That a 
man has the eye of an architect by no means implies that he has 
the eye of a painter. I may have an acute sense of form ; yet, till 
I have habituated myself to the subject, I should be fairly at sea 
if I were called upon to distinguish an acacia from a hornbeam, 
or a lime-tree from an elm, or an apple from a pear-tree, at all 
events before they burst into leaf. A man may gloat over the 
symmetry of a chapel, who, if called upon to decorate an altar, 
would insult the first principles of zesthetics. So again, a French 
cook may be able to appreciate the delicate flavours of a sauce, 
or the defects of a curry, who might not have the power of 
distinguishing between port and elderberry wine; whereas a 
classical wine-taster might be utterly unable to appreciate the 
difference in flavour between a rabbit and a cat, or horse-flesh 
and beef. In all these cases the reason seems to be that the 
sense has not been habituated to decide as regards one particular 
object or taste, whereas it has been so habituated as regards other 
objects. So, in like manner, if the reason has been so accustomed 
to mathematical study that a habit has been created in that faculty, 
which gives to it a predilection for the rigid conclusions so neces- 
sary to the formal science of quantity, it will be at a loss to 
reconcile itself at once to the comparatively loose deductions of 
ethics. Yet striking instances occur occasionally in one’s own 
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experience, which seem to demonstrate that these partialities, so 
to speak, of the mind, owe their origin to the mere influence of 
habit. I have often heard it said that a man who is strong in 
mathematics rarely makés a good theologian or metaphysician ; 
and that one who is eminent in experimental physics makes but 
a poor hand at mathematics, metaphysics, or theology, as an 
ordinary rule. Yet I have come across illustrious exceptions in 
both cases. Let there be sufficient ability, and the patience 
requisite for the acquisition of a new habit, and-—unless an 
extraordinary bent or passion exists for one branch of study— 
I should have no doubt of a successful result. 

I have now stated the principal objections which I have to 
some of the statements about logic which Dr. Newman has set 
forth in his Grammar of Assent. There are peculiar questions, 
connected with the moral syllogism, on which I have not as yet 
touched ; they will find their place more naturally in a subsequent 
notice. I have but one remark to make before concluding this 
review. When Dr. Newman advances a theory, we may take for 
granted that it will be at unity with itself. The result is that 
difficulties grow, because they develope in other spheres of thought 
than that particular one where they first appear. I think that 
while the propositions from which I have ventured to dissent in 
the present number are the legitimate parents of those which I 
intend to question in due time, the former are in themselves of 
slight importance in comparison with the latter. I may be wrong 
in my estimate of both. It is very possible that my own words 
may be verified in my own case—“ They catch at a phrase, and 
are blind to the context,” and that therefore I have unintentionally 
“misrepresented what I was unable to conceive.” No one would 
be more glad than myself if this should be proved to be the case. 
For I feel that my difficulties inevitably interfere with my assent 
to some important parts of Dr. Newman’s theory, though, even if 
those difficulties be real and solid, they will scarcely touch what is 
most practically important in it. There is so beautiful a symmetry, 
such subtlety of thought, in the theory to which I have been 
referring, and it is communicated to the reader in a style of such 
unrivalled beauty and clearness, that one sighs at not being able 


to adopt it entirely as one’s own. 
T. H. 


Postscript.—The writer of the present article deems it a duty 
to say that the logical views, maintained in these pages, were 
taught him in Oxford. And this affords him the opportunity, 
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which he gladly seizes, of acknowledging a debt of gratitude to 
the Rev. Dr. Hannah, President of Glenalmond College, formerly 
Fellow of Lincoln College, for instruction in a system of logic, 
from which he has since seen no reason to swerve, though it may 
here and there have received a slight modification from subse- 
quent study. Not a little has been said about “the traditional 
philosophy of the Society of Jesus.” What that precisely is, 
beyond such traditions as are common to the whole Church, he is 
unable to divine. If any one were to try to form one traditional 
teaching out of the philosophies, ¢g., of Rottenflue, Dmowski, 
Tongiorgi, Liberatore, and Romano, the writer would be the first 
to commend his ingenuity, but the last to believe in his success. 
An experience of eighteen years may justify the same writer in 
expressing his firm conviction that, within certain broad limits 
easily understood, there is no body in the Church which allows 
greater liberty of opinion in its members than the Society of 
Jesus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. CARROLL AND HER BOYS. 


Honor Siattery, the old dame at the corner of the street, with 
whom Gerald had been surprised to see the then unknown Mrs. 
Wilton holding an earnest conversation, had lived in London for 
a great many years, and was quite an oracle on bits of news and 
even on points of law and disputed questions of moral theology 
with a certain class of the Irish population of the neighbourhood. 
She was a good kindly woman, always ready to help those poorer 
than herself with what few pence she might have to spare, and 
ready enough too to nurse them when ill, and do any other little 
act of charity that fell in her way. Indeed, if I were to tell all 
that I have heard about her from Father , who has the 
honour of being her ordinary confessor, some of my readers 
might stare at the amount of heroic self-sacrifice that would be 
revealed in an apparently ordinary person, with a very decided 
tendency to gossip, not always perfectly tidy in her dress, and I 
am afraid I must add, with a very strong prejudice against English- 
men and Englishwomen of every kind. I have heard of her taking 
charge of small families of orphans for weeks and weeks together, 
and not giving them up till some relations had been found to 
look after them. She will take in girls out of place in the 
same way. Then she has a wonderful knack of bringing up 
desperate-looking characters of all sorts to their Easter duties, 
and is a great propagator of Peter’s Pence, and of the beautiful 
charity called after the Immaculate Conception, among the poor 
of her district. Altogether Honor, if she were in a higher rank 
of life, and spent her means and her time with proportionate 
lavishness on good works and deeds of charity, would be a 
“mother in Israel,” a person whose name would be in every 
one’s mouth, run after, courted, lionised—if she would allow it— 
instead of a good soul whose virtues were known to few except 
the Priests and the objects of her charity. 

She had soon “made out” Margaret on her daily excursions 
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from her husband’s chambers to the early mass at the chapel, 
and had found out almost instinctively all about her that was to 
be known. She had already organised a whole armament of 
pious prayers for the conversion of the unconscious Jack. Her 
late communications with Margaret, however, had been on a 
different subject. A poor widow friend of hers, a Mrs. Carroll, 
had just been able for a year or two after her husband’s death to 
keep the wolf from the door of her humble room by means of 
hard work, and had managed to keep her two fine boys tidy and 
good, and to send them regularly to the school attached to the 
chapel. Now her time had come to fall ill, and Honor had 
become very anxious about her, as her little store of money 
dwindled away, and she became evidently weaker and fainter. 
Honor had done what she could, and had had some help from 
Margaret, who had herself been to visit Mrs. Carroll ; still matters 
seemed to get worse, and the doctor had said that her best 
chance was to get into some one of the London hospitals, where 
her case would be more attentively watched, and where she 
would have the supporting medicines which were needed in her 
case. Very good advice, doubtless, and very acceptable to poor 
Susan Carroll, if only she could have seen her way to having her 
boys with her, or to providing for them in her absence. 

Poor Honor’s hands were quite full at the time, and there was 
no one else who could take charge of them: besides, to keep 
them well fed would have made too large a hole in her little means 
for Mrs. Carroll to think of. Then, there was the workhouse, 
and the workhouse school! The boys were bright and sharp, the 
younger very gentle and innocent, the elder very high-spirited, 
and Susan had nourished a hope that one or both of them might 
do well enough in the school to become pupil-teachers, or at 
least to be taken up in some way by the priests, taught to serve 
at mass and at the altar, perhaps even taught Latin at last, and 
consecrated to the service of the Church in the priesthood. And 
now, how could she make up her mind to sacrifice all these hopes 
and send her boys where they would probably be persecuted and 
beaten out of their religion, taught to consider the faith of their 
childhood as blasphemous and impious, and if not turned into 
sound Protestants, at least be hardened into indifference and 
bewildered into practical infidelity ? 

Poor Susan! she “turned her face to the wall,” like the good 
King in the Scriptures, and bewailed her hard lot in the bitterness 
of her heart. 

Honor had come in to see her one day, bursting with some 
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news which she had heard at a shop of a very miscellaneous 
character which she frequented, it must be confessed, quite as 
much for the sake of gossip as for purposes of legitimate 
traffic, when, before she could tell her tale, the door was pushed 
open, and the two boys entered the room from school for their 
mid-day meal. They ran eagerly to their mother’s bedside. ‘The 
elder looked about twelve, the younger between eight and nine. 
“Well, mother, are you better?” said the elder. 

“ Are not you better, mimmie?” said the younger, with a 
wistful emphasis that went to his mother’s heart. 

“No, darlings, not much better. God’s will must be done.” 
But at these words tears came rushing to her eyes, and her 
speech was checked. 

“There, now don’t go and fret your mammy,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Slattery, pouncing upon the youngest boy and taking him 
on her knee. ‘‘She’s not so well now, and she’s going to Cliffe’s 
Hospital to be cured.” 

“To the hospital!” exclaimed Randal, the eldest boy; “are 
you going to-day, mother ?” 

“No, dear, not to-day,” said his mother faintly. ‘I must see 
you and Denis settled first.” 

“Shall we stay with Mrs. Slattery, mother, while you are 
gone?” 

“No, dears ; Mrs. Slattery is like myself, obliged to work for 
her own bread ; she could not feed two great hearty fellows like 
you. You must go—just till I come back—to the workhouse.” 

A dark flush rose and slowly spread over Randal’s face at these 
words, but he would not grieve his mother by a single word. The 
younger boy seemed not to take in the fact. His whole mind 
was absorbed in his mother’s presence; he neither knew nor 
asked for anything more. “If you get well in the hospital, 
mimmie, how nice it will be when you come back,” he said ; and 
crouching down on the floor, he laid his head on the bed-clothes 
as near to hers as he could get it. 7 

The two boys were as unlike each other as boys can be, and 
no one could ever have guessed that they were brothers. Randal 
was a noble-looking fellow, dark-eyed, dark-haired, with an aqui- 
line nose and short upper lip, which curled at times with anger or 
scorn. He was tall and strongly built, arid was altogether a child 
whom no one could pass without observation. Denis was slighter, 
shorter, more frail, child-like, and even girl-like in expression, an 
effect to which his bright golden curls added. His great grey 
eyes and long black lashes had in them a caressing and pathetic 
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expression that no words can describe, and his voice had the 
same caress and the same pathos in its soft tones. Such eyes 
and voices are scarcely ever found but where there is a strain of 
old Irish blood, and their possessors rank generally among the 
sufferers of this world. 

Randal soon roused himself, and began to clear the table of 
his own and his brother’s caps and Mrs. Slattery’s shawl and 
bonnet, and when that was done he laid a little coarse cloth upon 
it as handily as a woman, and fetched from the corner cupboard 
plates, knives and forks, bread and salt, which he deftly arranged 
upon the cloth. He then turned to Honor without a word, as if 
expecting suggestions from her as to the food which these prepa- 
rations betokened. 

She answered his look. ‘’Deed then, darlin’ of the world, 
there’s nothin’ cooked, sorrow be to me for it. But your mother’s 
pains came on so bad. But there’s bacon in the pan, sure, if 
you'll run and fetch a half-a-dozen of eggs.” 

“T’ll go for the eggs, Ranny,” exclaimed Denis, starting up 
from the floor. He soon returned with a cap full of eggs, some 
of which Randal allowed him to break into the pan; for their 
mother had lately been so often ailing that she had made little 
cooks of both her boys. When the bacon was ready Randal first 
helped his mother and Mrs. Slattery, but finding that the former 
could not touch the food, he swallowed down one convulsive sob, 
and heaped his brother’s plate and his own. 

Honor lingered by her friend’s bedside, and when the boys 
had been dismissed on their way to school again, she began to 
unfold for Susan’s benefit the happy tidings of which, as she 
thought, she was the bearer. I fear that the benevolent acts of 
the Legislature are somewhat slow in reaching the knowledge of 
some of the suffering classes in whose interest they are framed, 
and, moreover, that they reach them, sometimes, in a shape not 
quite undistorted. What Honor meant to say was, that an Act of 
Parliament had been passed lately, giving certain powers to the 
Poor Law Board to interfere in the cases, unfortunately then neither 
few nor insignificant, in which the sectarian bigotry of Boards of 
Guardians and officials acting under them was put in exercise, with 
the object of robbing poor Catholic children, orphans or others, 
of the one treasure whith their parents have to leave to them as 
an inheritance—the treasure of their faith. In Honor’s mouth, 
however, the truth assumed a mythical and legendary form. The 
Queen, God bless her, who had had one of her children called 
after St. Patrick, and had just resolved in sending the Protestant 
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Bishops and Clergy out of Ireland, and on making the Priests 
comfortable and the small tenants safe from eviction, had now 
made a law by which all Catholic children in workhouses were to 
be sent to Catholic schools or orphanages, and by which their 
education was to be paid for out of her own royal bounty. Some 
terrible punishment or other was to hang over those masters of 
workhouses, or those Guardians, or anybody else, who interfered 
with the children either in learning or practising their faith.. She 
had taken the precaution of asking Father Wexford at the chapel 
whether it was true, and he had told her that it was all right, and 
that she might tell Mrs. Carroll that, if she went to the hospital, 
her children might be sent first to the workhouse and there regis- 
tered as Catholics, and that then in due time the workhouse 
authorities might be compelled to place them in a Catholic 
industrial school, if they would not do it of their own accord. 
Susan was delighted at the news, and thanked God heartily and 
silently that her great fear about the children was taken away. 
She had a strong feeling that she should never leave the hospital 
if she once got there, but, hard as it was to part from her darlings, 
she might now at least hope that their faith would be cared for 
after her death, and who could tell whether, after all, Randal 
and Denis might not, some day or other, be able to say Mass for 
the soul of their poor mother ? 

Father Wexford himself came to see her that evening, and 
cheered her heart by confirming all that Honor had told her. 
Luckily her boys had been baptised at the chapel of the district, 
and there could be no doubt as to their Catholicism. Father 
Wexford undertook himself to call at the workhouse, where he 
was well known, and to prepare the master for the reception of 
the boys as Catholics. Then he would send them with his 
sacristan, who would take the necessary documents, and see 
that they were duly registered. ‘The thought crossed him that 
Mrs. Carroll might die, and that in that case it would be all- 
important for the children that she should leave behind her such 
directions as would secure them Catholic guardians, but he saw 
she was weary and excited, and that it would be a charity not to 
put too much upon her at once. “You are going to Cliffe’s 
Hospital ?” he said. 

“Yes, Father, the sooner the better. I shall know then whether 
the doctors can bring me round.” 

“Please God, we hope they may,” said Father Wexford. ‘“ But 
I will write to the priest who visits there about you, and you will 
do all that he tells you.” 
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“Father,” said Mrs. Carroll, “I’ve been accustomed to you, 
and I don’t want to change. Can’t you come to see me?” 

Father Wexford was hard-worked as it was, and Cliffe’s 
Hospital was a long way out of his mission. ‘Well, I shall 
come if I can, you may be sure,” he said. “I'll make a point 
of it. But you may want a priest at any moment, and Father 
Kennedy is a great friend of mine, so I may as well write to 
him to look after you. I think he visits the hospital every day.” 
And then, with a few more kind words, the weary missioner took 
his leave, and got home to find two persons waiting for instruction, 
and to be told that his presence was urgently demanded at the 
other end of the district by a sick call. 

The boys were duly sent to the workhouse, and at first every- 
thing seemed to go smoothly enough. The master had received 
Father Wexford civilly, and had undertaken to do his part as to 
the registration if the documents were sufficient. The sacristan 
who took the boys, with a note from Father Wexford, was told 
that all would be done rightly, and then handed them over to 
the officials of the workhouse. But his back had hardly been 
turned before their troubles began. Poor little fellows, they 
felt terribly lonely and miserable as they were led on through a 
number of cold bare passages to a room where they were told to 
change their neat clothes for the workhouse dress, and then—it 
was just dinner-time—they were frightened enough at the rough 
staring gazes that met them as they went in for their food into a 
long room set out with tables, and more so at the jeers which 
greeted them as they stood up for their grace and made.the sign 
of the cross. I hardly know how they passed the afternoon, but 
their being together was their only comfort. Then there came 
some dreary night prayers, at which they were obliged to attend, 
and fresh annoyances and bullyings when they went to bed. 
Happily their little beds were side by side, and Randal and 
Denis could whisper little speeches of comfort or inquiry to one 
another. 

It is not my business to describe the whole series of petty 
miseries to which these two boys were subjected in the work- 
house. Most of them, no doubt, would have been miseries to 
any boys who had been accustomed to the tender care of such a 
mother as poor Mrs. Carroll, and were now for the first time 
launched into that cold, dreary, hard stage of existence which is 
the lot of those who have to leave their home, however poor and 
destitute, for the tender mercies of public institutions and official 
charity. Some of them, however, were certainly peculiar to the 
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case of these Catholic children. High as his spirits were, Randal 
had hard work of it to keep up himself, and still harder to cheer 
his poor little brother. Then, the first morning after their 
arrival at the workhouse, there began a more dangerous perse- 
cution than any that vented itself merely in sour looks, cross 
words, or the infliction of physical pain. The children were 
sent to school—a sort of provisional school, where the boys who 
were, as it was expected, only transient inmates of the house, 
were sent to be kept out of mischief and idleness. Our two 
little friends got on well enough in reading, writing, and in their 
sums, but in the afternoon there was a Catechism class, and the 
master, who had treated them kindly enough up to that time, 
asked some questions about the Commandments which the 
Catholic boys were unable to answer. ‘What was their duty 
to God?” No answer from Randal. “ ‘Their duty to their 
neighbour?” No answer from Denis. The little fellow knew 
his own Catechism well enough, and could examine his 
conscience on one after another of the Commandments in a 
way which would have made the worthy teacher stare. 

“Come, let’s hear you say the Lord’s prayer. Our Father,” 
he began. Randal went on, the master being rather puzzled at 
his changing the “which” into “who,” and stopped short at 
“ deliver us from evil.” 

“Go on,” said the master. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace,” the boy began, in a manner which 
so utterly frightened the worthy teacher, that he had nothing for 
it but to throw his book into the boy’s face, and so stop his 
mouth. 

“Please, sir,” said Randal when he recovered, “we always 
say 

“Hold your tongue!” said the master, terribly disconcerted, 
for he had really no hatred in his own heart against Catholicism, 
and was as much put out with himself as with the boy for not 
having looked at the creed register, and having taken it for 
granted that the boys were Protestants. “Go on, Thomas,” he 
said, turning to the next. Thomas filled up the gap which Randal 
had left in his Our Father, according to Protestant usage, and 
the trouble was for the moment over. 

Only however for a time. The boys had caught the fact of the 
religion of their new comrades, and saw in it an occasion for the 
exercise of that peculiar instinct for cowardly bullying which is so 
strong in bodies of boys, as other depraved instincts are strong in 
collections of men, who, taken singly, might seem very fair 
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specimens of their kind. After school there was a little time for 
play in a small court, and when the boys were turned out there, 
Randal and Denis among them, all but a few surrounded them. 
First of all they set up a chorus— 


Catholic, Catholic, quack, quack, quack, 
Go to the devil and never come back. 


Then came a shower of questions—‘‘ How’s the Pope?” 
“What does the Priest say?” “How about the duster?” (My 
readers must remember that a certain celebrated Convent case 
had at that time been lately before the public, and its particulars 
had descended as materials for chaff and ribaldry to the lowest 
strata of society.) “ How’s Mrs. Starr ?” and the like. 

“T’ll burn the Blessed Vir ” said a strapping lad, whose 
words, however, were interrupted by a blow from Randal which 
took him quite unawares, and sent him almost reeling against the 
wall.” 

“Oh, don’t Ranny,” cried Denis; but it was too late. A 
regular fight began between the two, as to which it must be said 
that the other boys behaved fairly enough, their British love of a 
stand-up combat having quite overcome for the moment their 
anti-Catholic prejudices. What might have been the result it is 
not easy to tell, for Randal was not so tall or so strong as his 
opponent, but the fight only lasted a minute or two before the 
master appeared. 

“Come, come,” he said, after he had separated the com- 
batants, “none of this. So you were taught to fight as well as 
other things were you, my boy? Now you others, leave these 
two lads alone—or rather, you two come with me.” 

He took Randal and Denis by the shoulders and walked them 
off to a little room of his own, where he kept them till the play- 
time was over, talking to them kindly enough, and hearing all 
their history. He was a good-hearted young man, but what could 
he do? He was put there to teach Protestantism, and these 
boys were under his charge for the time being. He thought 
Catholicism was really a very bad religion, and that he should do 
them a real service if he delivered them from it. 

Father Wexford called at the house a day or two after the boys 
had been received there, and found that they had not been regis- 
tered as Roman Catholics. On remonstrating, he was told that 
the person who brought the boys did not seem to know much 
about them. He asked that the mistake should be at once 
corrected, and was informed that the Guardians had not met since 
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the arrival of the Carrolls, and that no one could tell what they 
might decide. He wrote a letter to the Clerk of the Board, the 
reception of which was duly acknowledged without more being 
said. Meanwhile, days rolled on, and the hard-worked priest had 
a thousand other things to attend to. At last, about a week after 
Mrs. Carroll had gone to Cliffe’s Hospital, the priest who visited 
there wrote to him to say that she was in a bad way, and that if 
he had anything special to suggest as to arrangements she might 
have to make, it had better be done soon. This state of things 
had been communicated by him to Honor Slattery, and she in 
turn had informed Margaret Wilton of it on the morning of the 
day on which Gerald had been introduced to her. And now the 
reader knows what it was that she wished to consult her husband 
about when he came back from his walk in the Temple Gardens. 


CHAPTER V. 
A WARD IN A LONDON HOSPITAL. 


“WELL, Madge,” said Jack, “we'll do what we can to help these 
poor people. The most important thing is to get Mrs. Carroll 
at once to make a declaration about her wishes as to her children, 
and then, I suppose, to make a will, leaving some good friend of 
her own religion guardian to them. We must find out whether she 
has any relations in London whom she can trust for such a 
charge ; if not, she must leave the boys to the priest, I suppose. 
Now, I tell you what, I go with you, after luncheon. It may be 
a visiting day at the hospital, and you may be able to see her 
yourself. I have to go to a mason’s yard some way beyond to 
look at a monument, for a friend. I'll walk on and come back 
for you; that will be the best plan. If you can’t see her, you shall 
find out the priest who visits her, and offer to help him if you can. 
If there is any doubt about the law, I'll see old Downing about 
it.” Downing was one of Jack’s numerous friends, who was 
following the law in the Temple, hardly a stone’s throw off. 
Margaret thanked her husband—as newly-married ladies usually 
thank their husbands. She had not felt quite sure that he would 
throw himself into the business so heartily, and had said a few 
very earnest prayers on the subject before he came in. The 
thought at once came into her heart, “What if Mrs. Carroll were 
to wish me to be the guardian?” and she foresaw that there 
might be some trouble in store if such a proposal was made. 
But she had gained one step, and was hopeful and sanguine 
about the next. She stole away after a time, when he had sat 
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himself down to write and read, and went to the little priedieu 
in her bedroom to make a short thanksgiving and to say her 
beads for the success of the undertaking, especially as it regarded 
her husband. Somehow or other, she looked upon it quite as 
much as his concern as that of the poor dying widow and her 
boys. 

Jack wrote a letter to his uncle, thanking him for his note, 
promising to meet him at Felton’s, and filling up the rest of his 
space with little details as to what had happened since his last 
letter—for he had been long silent—and at the end he mentioned 
Gerald’s visit. ‘He will be disappointed not to find you at 
Shotterton.'s;, He seems as pleased as I could wish with what he 
has seen of Margaret. She%begs me to thank you for her share 
in the good wishes with}which you closed your note.” Such was 
the termination put to Jack’s letter, after due consultation with 
the lady mentioned, who had never before ventured to send a 
message to her unknown uncle. 

Early in the afternoon, Jack took his wife to the entrance-door 
of Cliffe’s Hospital, and walked on about his business, little 
thinking that she might be very much in need of help and 
protection. ‘There was a large court before her, in the centre 
of which stood a statue of the founder in a long cloak, apparently 
presiding with silent attention over a constant succession of poor 
people comingjin and out. First there came a poor man on a 
stretcher, just brought from the river, with a crushed spine, a 
great plank having fallen on his back as he was unlading a barge. 
Then came a number of screaming children, carried out by their 
mothers, with freshly-bandaged limbs. ‘Then a cab drove up to 
the roomy entrance, out of which was lifted, by a policeman and 
a porter, a poor creature who had just been run over by a dray 
on Londonj Bridge. Meanwhile, looking on with supreme 
indifference, stood a large group of medical students, waiting 
for their master to go the round of his wards. The sight of 
the studentsywas not encouraging to Margaret, who wished very 
much that}Jack had not sent her on by herself, in pure ignorance 
of the ordeal she would have to run as she drew near the porter’s 
lodge. Happily, her enemies—for she had an instinctive feeling 
that the students were not likely to be over civil—were kept 
together in a sort of ball by the desire which each one felt to 
get as near as possible to the doctor, as soon as he appeared, 
so as to have the best view of the patients and of his manipula- 
tion of them. Still, when she approached the lodge to make 
her inquiries and to find out the ward in which Mrs. Carroll lay, 
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the whole body of these well-educated young gentlemen turned 
round to stare at her as she had never been stared at before. 
Some laughed, others whistled, but no one ventured on anything 
more impertinent. Every now and then a pair of them, tired of 
waiting for their master, dashed off to chase each other, with 
hideous yells, down the draughty stone passage, with inner 
courts on each side it, along which, as she found, her way lay. 
It was with some difficulty that she got admittance at all. It 
was not a general visiting day, and therefore she had to beg 
special indulgence in order to be allowed to see Mrs. Carroll. 
She represented that she was one of her very few friends, that 
the poor woman herself was very ill indeed, and that she came 
on important business. She pleaded so earnestly, that she was. 
allowed to pass on. So far so good—but she had only got through 
a portion of her dangers when she had reached the end of the 
passage just mentioned. Here she found a list of wards hanging 
up at the bottom of a staircase, and as she stood on the lowest 
step to examine it, she was nearly demolished by another noisy 
party of students who came dashing down two or three steps at 
a time, with, as she thought, the loudest voices and most resound- 
ing boots she had ever heard. She had raised her veil to examine 
the list, and had to submit to be stared at again till she felt hot 
and angry. 

The students gone, she became aware of another element 
of hospital atmosphere. The whole air seemed to be redolent 
of boiled mutton, combined with chloride of lime. It haunted her 
the whole afternoon—a smell never to be forgotten—a “bouquet” 
as original as any that ever was invented by the most ingenious 
artist in perfumery in London or Paris. She was still in perplexity, 
when, seeing a tidy-looking woman passing by, laden with a 
basket of empty medicine bottles, in the cleanest of cotton gowns, 
she ventured to ask the direction of the ward she wanted, and 
was told to go down the steps through the “close.” The close 
turned out to be a square of green, with a few trees and a very 
few disconsolate, blackened-looking flowers in its scanty beds. 
Beyond it was a handsome and new-looking block of buildings. 
Margaret was almost awed at the grand stone staircase she now 
came to, very different from the more homely part she had passed 
through before. In these new buildings she discovered an evident 
attempt to introduce a combination of art and nature. Whether 
this was supposed to tend to the alleviation of the miseries of the 
patients, or was a pet hobby of the awful functionary who reigns 
like a King at Cliffe’s, she did not stay to consider, but there 
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were frescos on the walls of Cupids and the like, not to speak 
of giant fern-cases on the landings. The whole revealed a far 
greater attempt at decoration than did a miserable-looking room 
j with bare benches she caught a sight of through an open door, 
and which she strongly suspected was the chapel. Alas! the 
religious element was conspicuous by its absence, and Margaret 
thought, with a sigh, of the Catholic hospitals in her own land, 
attended by nuns, with a crucifix and holy water stoup over each 
bed, and holy pictures against the walls. As she passed along, 
| however, her eye caught at the end of a long ward a little 
transparency of St. Joseph, stuck into the window, with Ora pro 
| nobis painted underneath. It had probably got into its place by 
some odd mistake, and was most likely thought to represent a 
Roman Emperor by the chaplain, otherwise St. Joseph would had 
a poor chance. At last she found her way to the right bedside, 
with number “16” conspicuous over it, and was struck by the 
change she observed in the poor patient before her. 

Margaret had, as I have said, already made Mrs. Carroll’s 
acquaintance, and therefore had no difficulty in making her feel 
at home with her visitor. She saw at once that she was much 
| worse—that, in short, she had not many weeks to live. To find 
q herself alone by the bedside of one who was soon to die, brought 
q back to her mind all that she had gone through when her father 
| was in his last illness, and it was not without an effort that she set 
4 herself to cheer and comfort the poor sufferer before her. She 
found her, however, very quiet and resigned, but the names of her 
boys came continually back upon her lips. 

“They'll be cared for, never fear, dear,” said Margaret. “Do 
you know that I am an orphan of only a few months ? and God 
has been very good to me and to my sister.” 

“ Ah, ma’am,” said Susan, ‘‘it’s the good Lord that has done it 
for you, but there’s many that would take pity of the like of you. 
My poor boys can do nothing without their mother, but there’s a 
Father of the fatherless, I know that.” 

“Have you any friends or relations in London?” said 
q Margaret. 

“* My own brother and my husband’s brother both came over 
with us to England after Ranny was born, but they’ve both of 
them gone to America since. No, I’ve no kith or kin in this 
country, ma’am, and none that belongs to me now in Ireland 
either. Most of them we buried before we came away, and the 
: rest are gone abroad. They wrote to us to come to them years 

ago, and since then we heard nothing of them.” 
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“You see,” said Margaret, “if you were not to get well so soon 
there should be some one to look after the boys, and it’s always 
best to be ready against whatever may happen.” Her heart was 
in her mouth, for she did not like to tell poor Mrs. Carroll that 
she thought she would never get better. 

But Mrs. Carroll was quite aware of what she meant. “ Indeed 
there ought, ma’am, for I shall never get up again, and I pray to 
the great God to take my soul when He wills. Father Kennedy, 
God bless him, told me yesterday that I must make a will, or 
something of the sort, and I asked him to get Father Wexford to 
come to see me about it.” 

“Well, I would do it at once, dear, if I were you,” said 
Margaret, “and get that trouble off your mind. You see, you 
must make some one guardian of the boys, and leave it very clear 
in black and white that they are to be brought up Catholics, and 
then the workhouse people won’t be able to meddle with them.” 

“T suppose Mrs. Slattery would do,” said Susan. 

“Well, perhaps she would, though it might be hard upon her 
if there came to be any fighting about the boys. Wouldn’t 
Father Wexford do it?” 

“T’ll ask his Reverence when he comes,” said Susan. “Iam 
thinking,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ that perhaps you, ma’am, would do 
me that good turn for the love of God, as you’re an orphan 
yourself.” 

Margaret hesitated, for she did not like to undertake so much 
without Jack’s leave. ‘‘ Well,” she said at last, “I should be as 
glad as possible to do it, but you know I must see what my 
husband says about it. Meanwhile, you speak to Father 
Wexford, and tell him what we have been talking about. Now, 
dear, you mustn’t talk too much. I'll read you some prayers.” 

“One thing more, ma’am, before you read. Could you get me 
a sight of my boys before I die?” And poor Susan seemed 
likely to choke with tears and suppressed sobs. ‘The darlings !” 

“Oh, yes, I’m sure they’ll let them come; they must come 
now and then, certainly. I’ll see to that at once, if I can.” 

And then she knelt quietly down by the bedside, and, while 
the sick people in the neighbouring beds looked on half angrily, 
read in a low clear voice some short prayers about the Passion of 
our Lord. Then she sat down again, taking Susan’s hand in her 
own, and began to chat again in preparation for taking leave. 
Jack’s half-hour was by this time nearly past. 

“ Well, Sixteen, and how do you feel this afternoon?” said a 
woman’s voice behind her. 
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Margaret turned, and found herself in the presence of a lady 
in a black dress and cap, to whom Mrs. Carroll answered with 
something of fear in her voice. “It’s the Sister,” she whispered. 

The Sister’s black dress and cap might have belonged to some 
religious community, but her gold chain and radiant brooch 
seemed to have been added to her costume for the special 
purpose of showing that she had nothing to do with religion, as 
well as of making a marked distinction between her and the 
cotton-dressed nurses. She bowed graciously to Margaret. 

“ We’ve a good many Irish here now and then,” she said, “and 
they’re not all so good and tractable as Number Sixteen. You'll 
have to move in a moment; the doctor is coming to the next 
bed.” 

The warning came rather too late, for Margaret was already 
aware of the tramp of approaching footsteps, and in a moment 
she found herself almost surrounded by her old enemies the 
students, who took no more notice of her than if she had been a 
table or a chair, and might have crushed her up against Susan’s 
bed if it had not been for the timely assistance of the good Sister, 
who drew her round to the further side. 

Luckily, the ground was not very long occupied by the 
invaders, as in a few minutes time they swept off, the doctor at 
their head, into another ward. Margaret then knelt down once 
more by Susan’s side, to wish her good-bye. 

“* Remember the boys,” the poor woman almost gasped. 

“ Never fear, dear,” said Margaret, “ it shall be done if it can 
be done.” 

“You really must go,” said the Sister, a little more sharply. 
“It is time for prayers.” 

There was an ominous silence in the ward, then a shuffling 
of books, then a mysterious voice from a distance, “ Prayers, 
patients,” and a murmur from the beds all around, “ Prayers.” 

Susan pressed Margaret’s hand to her own neck, and made her 
feel the set of beads which she wore there. “I always say my 
beads at this time,” she said in a whisper; “and I'll say them 
to-day for you. God bless you !” 

“God bless you!” said Margaret, and she hurried out of the 
door just in time to escape the beginning of the prayers. 

She found Jack waiting for her at the porter’s lodge. She had 
only been rather more than half an hour in the hospital, but 
he chose to think her looking pale and tired already. So he 
called a hansom cab and drove her straight to Kensington 
Gardens, and they had time for a quiet stroll on the grass by the 
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side of the water before the evening fell. There Margaret faith- 
fully related to him all her adventures, not even omitting the 
request that Susan Carroll had made about the guardianship. 

Jack looked grave. ‘It’s a burthen for you, darling, and we 
don’t know yet what is coming on ourselves. But if it cannot be 
managed otherwise to save the boys, you shall do it if you will.” 

“ How good you are to me, John; I fear it may be a trouble 
to you. But the poor souls will pray for us both.” 

In the evening Jack went out to look up “old Downing,” as he 
called him ; for he was not himself very clear as to the line of 
proceeding which must be followed to get the wrongs of the two 
Carroll boys redressed, and to secure their future welfare. 

Downing was older than Jack, a clever, industrious man, who, 
like many others of his generation at Oxford, had reasoned 
himself into a state of supreme indifference as to religion. 
Catholicism, he said, must be wrong ; Puseyism was so palpably 
self-contradictory and unintellectual that no reasonable man could 
hold it with self-respect ; Evangelicalism was contemptible, and 
what remained but Broad Church, or, rather, no Church? But 
he was as kind-hearted as he was shrewd, and he listened 
attentively to Jack’s story. 

“There’s a new law about these people,” he said. “The 
mother must declare that the boys are to be brought up Roman 
Catholics ; but she ought to go before a magistrate, I think.” 

She’s dying in a hospital!” 

“ Well, you must catch a magistrate, and get him to go to her, 
I fancy. The priests ought to know how to manage it, for there 
must be many such cases. ‘Then, after her death, I don’t know 
how it will be, unless you and your wife—or some one else— 
almost adopt the boys.” ‘Then he took down a law-book, and 
showed Jack a statement that a mother cannot, like a father, 
appoint a guardian by will. “And I don’t know,” continued the 
oracle, ‘‘whether, when there’s no property to be left to the 
children—which must be the case as they are in the workhouse— 
a guardian can be made solely for purposes of education. You 
may have to hunt up the next of kin—no easy matter in such 
cases. I dare say, however, the workhouse people won’t fight 
you. Why should they? they only want to get the boys off 
their hands if they can.” 

“Tt seems rather a hard case,” said Jack; “but I mean to do 
what I can.” 

“ Forgive me, Jack,” said Downing. ‘I’m an old friend, you 
know. Don’t mix yourself up in this more than you can help. 
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Let the Romans look after their own bantlings. You’re not going 
to turn Roman yourself, are you, Jack?” he added, with a 
grave earnestness which surprised his friend very much. 

“T’ve not a thought of it, thank you,” said Jack. “ But what 
makes you ask me? Surely I may help my wife in an act of 
kindness to a poor countrywoman of hers without ‘going over’ 
myself? You're not afraid of the priests, I suppose? Do you 
think they are magicians, or what ?” 

“Well,” said Downing, “you’ve married a very nice young 
lady, I’ve no doubt, but I wish she hadn’t been a Papist. But if 
you're kind to those people they do begin to pray for you so 
terribly, that there’s no resisting them. Take care, Jack!” 

Jack, as he walked home, wondered what had come to 
Downing. He had never, perhaps, drawn out his own reasons for 
remaining where he found himself in any logical or argumentative 
form: but he had never seriously thought of any change as a 
possibility. “At all events,” he said to himself, “I don’t fear 
their prayers. Let them pray as much as they like. The more 
the better.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
“EX ORE INFANTIUM.” 


THE convent at Welborough, where Cecilia Amyot was Prioress, 
stood at one end of that small country town, with large grounds, 
well wooded, on all sides of it except that on which its lodge 
touched the road which issued from the main street. It was thus, 
to all practical purposes, in the country. It was a large pile of 
buildings, of various styles—first the comfortable country mansion 
which had been bought by the community when it first settled 
at Welborough, and which still formed the principal front as the 
stranger approached, then the handsome Gothic chapel, the gable 
and bell-turret of which peered over the roof from the back, and 
then again long ranges of plain brick buildings with no preten- 
sions to architectural grandeur, which had been added on from 
time to time to furnish dormitories for the increasing number of 
nuns, and rooms for a flourishing school of young ladies who 
were brought up under their care. There was no other Catholic 
church in the town, nor indeed within several miles of Wel- 
borough, and in consequence of this a large transept had been 
built on to the chapel, to which about two hundred Catholics from 
the neighbourhood had access. ‘There was a small school also, 
taught by the nuns, and a roomy, well-appointed priest’s house, 
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in which such gentlemen as from time to time visited the convent 
were housed and fed, ladies alone being admitted as lodgers in 
the out-quarters of the convent itself. The nuns were of a very 
ancient Order, and their convent had not originally been founded 
for the purposes of education which it now so admirably served. 
They had come over from the Continent, like so many other of 
our communities, at the time of the Great Revolution, and had 
taken up teaching as a means of support. ‘Their numbers had 
been chiefly recruited from their own pupils, and they had a large 
connection among the first Catholic families in the country, a 
goodly proportion of whom were represented in the convent by 
religious or by pupils who bore the old and honoured names. 
The community supported two chaplains, and was looked upon 
with much respect, and even fondness, by the people of the 
neighbourhood—Protestants as well as Catholics. The nuns 
gave away a great deal in charity, and the good priests made 
themselves honoured everywhere by the devotion with which they 
looked after the widely-scattered little flock, of which, as well as 
of the inmates of the convent, they were the spiritual fathers. 
Cecilia Amyot, the Prioress of the convent (known in religion 
as Mother Catharine of St. Joseph), is one of those clear-headed, 
fine-minded, and large-hearted women, of whom not a few are to 
be found at the head of our “conventual institutions.” I think it 
is almost a pity, just in One point of view, that the majority of the 
House of Commons has prevented—if indeed it has prevented— 
some two or three of these royal souls being measured in a public 
examination against the narrow-minded bigotry and vulgar 
suspicions of the men who would fain have pried into every nook 
and corner of convent life, in hopes of finding something that 
might fall in with the dreams of their own disordered imagi- 
nations. Heaven forbid that our country should ever be disgraced 
for a moment by that most odious kind of persecution with which 
for a time our convents seemed to be threatened! and I know 
that if that persecution had come about, those who might have 
been exposed to it would have stood before their moral torturers 
in the strength of the special promise of our Lord: go dabo 
vobis os et sapientiam, cui non poterunt resistere omnes adversarii 
vestri. But even apart from this, there is many a “ brave woman ” 
in our Religious Orders who would give a very good account in 
public of such examiners as those of whom we are speaking, and 
I strongly suspect that the Protestant Member of Parliament or 
the swaggering lawyer who might have attempted to ask imper- 
tinent or inquisitorial questions of the lady I am speaking of, 
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among others, might have come off covered with shame and 
confusion even in the opinion of a Protestant audience. 

Cecilia had lived much of the larger part of her life within the 
walls of Welborough Priory. She had been educated there with 
her sister Teresa, who was three or four years her senior, and 
after the death of the latter she had entered as a postulant, had 
served for twelve or fourteen years after her profession as Mistress 
in the young ladies’ school, and then, as soon as a vacancy 
occurred, had been elected unanimously to her present post of 
Prioress. ‘The children all loved her as a mother, and many of 
them corresponded with her after leaving school and came year 
after year to see her and the convent. The love of the children 
was nothing to that with which she was regarded by her com- 
munity, no one of whom had any secrets from her. Indeed, it was 
reported that the nuns were so fond of manifesting themselves to 
her, that they used to make a sort of confession to her every 
week before they went to the priest; but I am sure that any 
openness of this kind must have been perfectly voluntary, if it 
existed, and that the case probably was that the religious had 
very few faults to spcak of but such as were external. At all 
events, they had the fullest reliance on her motherly love. Her 
rule was very gentle and very firm, and it was seldom indeed that 
a cloud of any importance darkened momentarily the perfect 
| happiness and peace that reigned under her sway. 

She had a great capacity for business, wrote very good letters, 
was perfectly watchful over the temporal concerns of her convent, 
which was now in an epoch of prosperity, and somehow or other 
had a hand in most of the charitable and religious enterprises 

. which were being carried on in the diocese. It was said that the 
Bishop: swore by her; and he certainly consulted her very often. 
/ Altogether Cecilia Amyot, who had been the brightest sprightliest 
girl in the school, the joy and light of her home after her school- 
days were over, the queen of mirth and innocent fun in the 
society around Shotterton as long as she lived there, seemed now 
in her new sphere as religious and as Prioress to have developed 
a fresh range of qualities and abilities, while the joyousness which 
had always been her characteristic seemed to have been inten- 
sified and purified by being elevated, and to have increased in a 
marvellous manner its power of spreading the infection of its own 
beauty and grace over all around it. 

Cecilia was very fond of her family. She had had several of her 
own relations under her charge at the school, and one, of whom 
we shall hear more presently, was there at the time I speak of 
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She corresponded regularly with her sister-in-law and two nieces 
at Shotcote. Barbara and Grace had been brought up by her. 
Charles North, too, she loved with a very deep affection, for 
Teresa’s sake, and also for his own. He had always been singu- 
larly open to her, and more so since she had been a nun than 
before. He seemed to confide in her absolutely, and he spoke 
about himself to her on subjects as to which his lips were always 
closed to every one else, even his own brother. Yet year. after 
year had gone by, he had come to visit her time after time, and 
she had never been able to hear from him what she most of all 
hoped and prayed for—that he was seriously thinking about his 
own religious position. He would take an interest in Catholic 
things, and speak almost as if Catholic affairs moved him more 
than any others. But if he was at Welborough for a Sunday he 
always went off punctiliously to the parish church, and the good 
senior priest at the convent, Father Mortimer, could never make 
any way with him in controversy. He seemed to live in a world 
in which all these questions were matters of speculation, not of 
practical importance. He had always been virtuous, and, as soon 
as he had the means of giving to others, he had been liberal and 
even bountiful. He would give to the Catholic poor, as to any 
others, but he never made any offering to the chapel, though 
Cecilia was often in need of help for some new matter of 
decoration or improvement. Sometimes he went to the chapel 
services, but just because he was asked, and they seemed to 
make little impression on him. It had come to be understood at 
Welborough that Charles North must be left quite alone as to 
matters of religion, though prayers were silently offered for him 
night and day. 

There is a large parlour at the convent, to which all visitors 
are admitted, and which is a sort of common ground between 
them and the religious, who, because of their school, are obliged 
to suspend their rule of strict enclosure. There Charles and 
Cecilia were seated one evening a day or two after his arrival, 
talking over family matters and renewing old memories. 

“You have heard of John Wilton, I suppose ?” said Charles. 

“Yes, Barbara wrote to me that he had married an Irish 
lady—a Catholic. Some of the Irish girls are wonderfully nice 
and fresh. We have a few of them here now and then, though 
not so many as other convents. Are you angry with him, 
Charles ?” 

Barbara Amyot had told her that it was commonly thought that 
he was very angry. 
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“Dear fellow, I believe he has done it chiefly because he 
thought it was right and kind, but it perplexes me very much.” 
Here he paused, and Cecilia let him remain undisturbed. “It 
brings up again to my mind so many of my own sufferings, and, 
indeed, that whole question about religion. You know, Cecilia, 
it did not go well with me.” 

‘Don’t say so, Charles,” said the Prioress. ‘“ You and Teresa 
had great happiness for a while, and it may be that it will lead 
you on yet to still greater. How she must pray for you !” 

“T’m sure I have always prayed for her ; I did it from the very 
first. Why was I to leave off because she died ?” 

“Why indeed? But then I suppose she must pray for you 
with much greater power and efficacy where she is than when she 
was with you. Charles,” she said, “‘do you know, I don’t think 
you look at all well. Do you feel worse than usual ?” 

‘‘For some weeks I’ve felt it more difficult to move about, to 
get upstairs, and so on. I think my breath is shorter, and I am 
more easily tired. But I don’t think there is anything serious the 
matter, and you know I haven’t seen a doctor for years.” This 
was not perhaps a very logical ground of comfort. 

“ Well, you must let yourself be taken care of now that you are 
here. I shall speak to Father Mortimer. Do pray, if you feel 
unwell, let us know at once. You know what an excellent doctor 
we have in the town.” 

“‘T sometimes think that I shall not live very long, but it may 
be only fancy. However, just at present I feel much as I have 
for the last three months. But I wish I knew what to do about 
one or two things.” 

“ About John Wilton, for instance.” 

“Ves, about him, and, indeed, a number of other matters. 
You would hardly think that I have never altered my will since 
Teresa died. I feel now that I must alter all that at once. But, 
Cecilia, there is something more. That whole question of religion 
has been stirred up in my mind by what he has done.” He spoke 
thoughtfully, and as if he knew he was making a revelation. He 
had never befere let any one know that there was, in his mind, a 
question about religion. No one ever spoke to him on the subject. 
He had a great admiration for his clergyman, Mr. Wychwood, who 
belonged to the less advanced wing of the elder Tractarian school 
as distinguished from the Ritualists, but Mr. Wychwood had long 
been a man of very indifferent health, often absent for months at 
a time in search of a more genial climate, and his curates had 
usually been younger men, without much character about them. 
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There was little of what is called “Sacerdotalism” about the 
Anglican staff at Shotterton. 

Cecilia hesitated, for she feared that, by probing him too far, 
she might either find out what would disappoint her newly-raised 
hope, or at all events irritate him. So she prayed in her heart, 
and said nothing. 

“T feel the want of something that will help me to——” 

Just then came a timid knock at the door, and, before the 
Prioress could answer it, a bright-faced slim little maiden put her 
head into the room. “Auntie, may I come to see Uncle Charles?” 
It was too late to stop her. It was little Lucy Etherston, the 
daughter of a married cousin of the Prioress, well known to 
Charles North from her frequent visits to Shotcote. Lucy was a 
great favourite with him, and she and all her brothers and sisters 
always called him uncle. 

‘You little rogue,” said the Prioress ; “you take care that IL 
shan’t be able to say no. Come in, and go and kiss your 
uncle.” 

Charles welcomed her affectionately, and the Prioress slipped 
out for a few minutes in answer to the toll of a bell, which signi- 
fied that her presence was desired in the convent. 

“Well, Lucy, are you a good child ?” 

“ Oh, uncle, I was distinguished last time for deportment, and 
writing, and French, and religious instruction, and music. I’m 
not very strong in history and geography, or mathematics. Mother 
Mechtildis says I’ve an inaccurate mind, but that I might get the 
prize of the class if my composition wasn’t so weak, and if I’d 
more application.” ‘The little lady, who was about thirteen, spoke 
as if she was going in for a degree in the class schools at Oxford. 
“But I’m working very hard now. And how are you, uncle ? 
Aunt Cecilia says you look terribly ill; she has never seen you 
look so poorly.” 

“ Well enough, darling. And when is Agnes to come to school 
with you?” Agnes was her younger sister. 

“ Agnes is to come here after the vacation” (young ladies 
always have “ vacations”). ‘She'll be eleven in June. She'll 
be prepared for her first communion as soon as she comes. 
Joseph made his first confession at last Easter. He came to 
the use of reason just before : his seventh birthday, you know.” 

“ The use of reason! How can you tell that, my child?” said 
Charles North, in extreme amazement. 

“Why, uncle, the Catechism says that children are to go to 
confession when they come to the use of reason, so as to be able 
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to commit mortal sin, which is about the age of seven years,” 
said Lucy. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Charles. And I suppose you go to 
confession very often ?” 

“T used to go once a month,” said the child. “Since I’ve 
been President of the Angels I go once a fortnight.” 

“ President of the Angels! What’s that?” said Charles. He 
had heard of the Angels among the Irvingites, but had never 
heard that anything of the sort had broken out in Catholic convents. 

“It’s a Congregation,” said Lucy. “ The elder girls belong to 
the Children of Mary, and the younger to the Angels. I’m 
the President of the Angels,” she repeated, as simply as if she 
had been St. Michael himself. 

“Well, I hope you keep them in order,” said Mr. North. 
“ But how does that make it necessary for you to go oftener to 
confession than you used? Do you commit more faults ?” 

The child looked puzzled. “It’s a great blessing to go to 
confession oftener,” she said at last. “The nuns go once or 
twice a week. It helps me against my faults.” 

“T hope, Lucy, you haven’t many faults ?” 

“Indeed, uncle Charles, a great many. I’m not respectful to 
my mistress, and I quarrel with my companions, and I look about 
at chapel, and I’m inattentive at mass, and I’m greedy at my 
meals, and I don’t keep silence. I think anger is my predominant 
passion, and I make a particular examen every day as to speaking 
impatiently. I like going to confession often, it helps me so 
much. Mother Mechtildis says that there are some people who 
don’t even go to confession at Easter, and that we are to pray for 
them during this month. I wonder how they can do it? Don’t 
you like going to confession, Uncle Charles? Oh, I forgot,” said 
Lucy, in great confusion. 

Mr. North looked uncomfortable, and seemed to wince for a 
moment, but he could not really be angry with a child. “ Never 
mind, Lucy,” he said, patting her head. ‘Do you pray for me, 
Lucy?” 

“Every day at mass, uncle Charles. We’ve been making a 
novena for you just now; it ends to-day. To-morrow is Aunt 
Teresa’s anniversary ; we’re all to go to communion. We've 
such a pretty little altar of our own before the statue of our 
Lady,” she continued. “We sing a hymn before it every 
evening before we go to Benediction. Won’t you come and 
hear us, Uncle Charles ?” 

It is very likely that if the Prioress or Father Mortimer had 
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suggested such a thing, Mr. North would have refused—at least, . 
if he had been in the frame of mind which was usual to him.. 
Now, however, he was passive in the hands of the President of 
the Angels. He let Lucy lead him off through some passages in 
the school portion of the convent, till he found himself in a little 
octagonal room, a part of the old house, which was separated 
only by a passage from the chapel, the sanctuary and altar of 
which could be seen from it when the doors were open. Here 
there was an altar of our Blessed Lady decked with flowers and 
candles, which were being lighted by one of the school children 
as Charles entered with his little niece. She placed him at a 
priedieu in a corner, and the room was soon nearly filled by girls 
with muslin veils on their heads, which they wore in chapel, and 
afew nuns. One of these last read a short meditation out of a 
book, and then they all recited a decade of the Rosary. Then 
the nun went to a harmonium on the other side of the room from 
where Charles North was placed, some of the girls gathered round 
her, and then they all began to sing, to a solemn ancient-sounding 
chant, a hymn in honour of our Blessed Lady. The hymn ran in 
double stanzas, the former half of which was sung by the girls at 
the harmonium, the latter by the rest. 


Mother of the Child Divine, 
Who, when dying, made thee mine, 
Look upon this child of thine, Fons clementia! 
By thy glorious origin, 
‘ Spotless of the common sin, 
This poor soul to mercy win, Mater gratia! 


By thy birth, thy childhood fair, 
In the holy temple air, 
By thy maiden vow and prayer, O Purissima! 
By thy ’spousal’s purity, 
° By thy deep humility, 
By thy faith’s serenity, O Castissima! 


By thy loving wonderment, 

When the Angel o’er thee bent, 

Waiting for thy meek consent, Lumen seculi! 
By thy cousin’s welcome sweet, 

Whom thine Angel-guarded feet 

Bore thee o’er the hills to greet, Mater Domini! 


By thy nine months’ communing 

With thy hidden God and King, 

Joseph by thee marvelling, Prudentissima! 
More and more by Bethlehem’s bliss, 

By thy first adoring kiss, 

Joyful Mother, think of this, O Letissima! 
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By the shepherd’s offerings, 
And the star-led Gentile Kings 

From the land where morning springs, O 4 madilis! 
By the name of Jesus giv’n, 

By thy heart by Simeon riv’n, 

By thy Child to Egypt driv’n, Admirabilis! 


By the martyr infants’ death, 

And the years of Nazareth, 

Till St. Joseph’s parting breath, Spes danguentium! 
And that solemn parting, when 

Jesus went to preach to men, 

Greeted by the Baptist then, Zax marentium! 


By that prudent prayer of thine, 

Prayer that won the first great sign, 

When He made the water wine, MJater pauperum! 
And by all the graces won 

By thee from thy loving Son, 

Ere the three years’ course was run, Virgo Virginum! 


Might and mercy, heard and seen— 

Thousands fed upon the green— 

Lazarus—and Magdalene—Potentissima! 

Mother of the Shepherd Good, 

Mind thee of His loving mood, 

When He made Himself our food, O dulcissima! 


By the agony and thrall, 

Herod’s house and Pilate’s hall, 

Judas’ death—and Peter’s fall, Lux errantium! 
Ploughing scourge and tearing thorn, 

All the pain and all the scorn 

By thy gentle Jesus borne, Sfes peccantium! 


Mother of the Crucified, 

Standing by His dying side, 

Queen of sorrows, wondrous Bride, Fidelissima! 
Ere the three long hours were sped, 

Ere He bow’d His thorn-crown’d Head, 

Think of each sweet word He said, Affictissima! 


By thy Sabbath watch forlorn, 

By the glorious Easter dawn, 

By the Pentecostal morn, Domus aurea! 
Think of all thine eyes did see, 

Left awhile the nurse to be 

Of the Church’s infancy, Cali Fanua! 


Stephen’s youth in glory crown’d, 
Saul cast prostrate on the ground, 
James and Peter, slain and bound, Mater martyrum! 
Thousands knit in union sweet 

By the children’s daily meat, 

And the indwelling Paraclete, Rodur fortium! 
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Oh! and by thy death of love, 
And the crown that Jesus wove 

For thy brow to bear above, Cadi jubilum! 
Help us, hear us, Mother Blest, 

Guide us, guard us, till we rest 

On that loving Saviour’s breast, Mater exulum! 


The children seemed never to tire of their singing, and some- 
how Charles North did not wish them to cease, long as the 
hymn was. He found himself strangely moved, a power that 
he had never before felt the influence of seemed to be drawing 
him on he did not know whither: a very sweet and strong power, 
which had something also of sternness about it, as if some one 
was whispering into his very heart that now was a time of grace 
which would never come to him again. ‘There are many who 
have felt the workings of such a power, and they alone will be: 
able to understand it. 

Charles remained where he was after the children had streamed: 
out of the little chapel in which he was into the church itself, 
where the altar was now lighted up, and the full sweet roll of © 
the organ was heard as the service of Benediction began. The 
hymns and litanies were sung by the nuns and the children, then 
came the prayer, and then a hush, while for a few minutes the 
organ alone played a soft strain, which suddenly died down as . 
the Sacred Host was raised by the priest over the people, amid 
a cloud of incense, while nothing was heard except the low note 
of the gong struck gently by one of the choir boys. 

Charles North was still kneeling where Lucy had placed him, 
when the little girl came and knelt down by his side. “Good 
night, dear uncle,” she said. He bade her go and ask the Prioress. 
to come to him at once in the parlour. 

% % * * % % 

Late on that same night, Mr. North was received into the- 
Church. When Father Mortimer came to talk to him, he found 
that he had very little to explain. Charles had lived for years. 
and years in his own thoughts, and had gradually, without 
perceiving it, been drawing nearer and nearer to Catholicism. 
He was one of those reserved and timid men who make no sign 
of what is going on within them, and who shrink from their own 
conclusions till some chance blow from without comes to make 
them look them in the face. ‘The only person who had any 
suspicion of what had been so long passing in his mind, was his 
brother, John North, and he had never ventured to speak on the 
subject to Charles. Cecilia was unfeignedly surprised, and yet 
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when she came to think over the past, she saw that she had 
always hoped for what had now come about. She must have 
hoped it, she said to herself, because she had always felt moved 
to pray for it with confidence, and when we pray for something 
with confidence it is a mark that it will be granted. No joy in 
the world is half so beautiful to witness as that which pervades 
a happy innocent community of religious and children on the 
occasion of the conversion of some one whom they have long 
been praying for. In this case, the love that every one at the 
Priory bore to Cecilia Amyot intensified the gratitude and delight 
which was seen on every face. Little Lucy, too, was a sort of 
heroine among her companions, and the Angels organised a 


: solemn function of their own in honour of what they considered 


a sort of personal triumph of their own president. 

But the rejoicings at Welborough were soon dashed with grief 
and alarm. Charles North had, in reality, come there very ill, 
though he was not aware of it, and the day after his reception 
he was attacked by a sudden faintness, from which he was with 
difficulty recovered. The doctor looked grave when he had 
examined him, and advised the Prioress to lose no time in 
writing to his brother and nephew, as his state might possibly 
become serious at any moment, though he hoped that something 
might be done to bring him round. 
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The Students of Rome in the Fourth Century. 


FIFTEEN HUNDRED years ago, in the days of the Emperor 
Valentinian, Rome was the European University. Scholars 
flocked to it from all the Western world to pursue the liberal 
studies. Such a statement may, perchance, provoke an incredu- 
lous smile from those who are unacquainted with the history of 
the decline of the Empire, or have drawn their knowledge only 
from the pleasing, but delusive and superficial, pages of Gibbon. 
‘The famous schools of Alexandria and Athens were frequented by 
the youth of the Eastern Empire, and at the date spoken of, 
A.D. 370, the great Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Julian the 
Apostate, had lately been pursuing their studies together at the 
last-named University. Rome was for many reasons a greater 
centre of attraction to the youth of all the provinces, but chiefly 
of the Western world. ‘This we now have to show. 

It must be remembered that the policy of the Empire, while it 
was yet Pagan, had been, since the days of Augustus, to gather to 
Rome the choice youth of the subject provinces. The object was 
to assimilate the vast body of the Empire, by diffusing Roman 
cultivation and habits throughout the world, and to amalgamate 
into one its nationalities. It is remarkable to find, from the 
narrative of Josephus, how intimate Princes of the East, such as 
Agrippa and the family of Herod, as well as other Asiatics of 
blood-royal, were with the nobility of Rome, among whom they 
were often educated. Not unfrequently they even possessed houses 
in Rome. While the East was thus kept in connection with the 
city, the West was not forgotten. Britain was no sooner annexed 
to the Empire than its Princes were attracted to the centre of the 
known world. Coel, the son of Marius, and grandson of Arvi- 
ragus, as Polydore Virgil and other authors relate, spent his 
youth in Rome, and returned to Britain an accomplished man 
and soldier, having served some years in the Roman army. He is 
celebrated for his long and prosperous reign of some fifty years, 
and by some is supposed to have adorned and fortified Colchester. 
He is no other than the “old King Cole” famous in rhyme, and 
his son Lucius was the first British Christian King in the time of 
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the Emperor Commodus. His grandfather Arviragus, if he be, 
as is thought by Alford, the same as Caractacus, was a steady 
friend to Rome after his visit as a prisoner, the captive of 
Claudius. Lucius sent to Rome two British learned men and 
i Priests, Medwin and Elwan, who returned with letters from Pope 
Eleutherius, and in company with SS. Fugatius and Damian, 
' A.D. 183. 

After that time the custom of going to Rome for education 
| naturally increased, for Britain during a full century grew in 
j Christianity, and its connection with Rome aiso changed in 
q character, becoming more close by the ties of religion. At the 
close of this period the persecution of Diocletian raged, and 
St. Alban, an official of note at Verulam, was martyred. The 
aged Priest or Bishop, Amphibalus, whom he sheltered, was 
i passing to the west of Britain from abroad, and, as several 
f authors affirm, from Rome. The date is a.p. 286. In the 
succeeding generation, that is, early in the fourth century, 

Constantine drew great numbers of the British youth to Rome. 
No less than twelve bodies of British troops are enumerated by 
Camden, two of them being of the Imperial Guard. But all the 
evidence hitherto adduced only leads to a reasonable conjecture 
) that the youth of the Western provinces were at least, from time to 
time, in the custom of receiving education at Rome, the centre of 
civilisation and Christianity. It has to be proved that great 
i numbers of the provincial youth went thither to attend the 
i schools, and that it was a special seat of learning after the 
i removal of the Emperor’s residence to Constantinople. 
; It is plain, then, from the statement of St. Augustine, that there 
were great schools at Rome in this century, for he gives the 
following reason for leaving those of Carthage to become a pro- 
fessor of rhetoric at Rome. ‘“ My reason,” he says, “for going to 
Rome was not because greater emolument and greater honour was 
held out to me in expectation by my friends who advised it, 
although these considerations somewhat influenced me, but the 
greatest, and, I may say, only reason was that, as I was well 
informed, the young men studied there in greater quiet, and were 
kept subject to a more orderly restraint of discipline, so that none 
| presumed to enter freely and at will any school they pleased, but 
only the master’s whose lectures they attended, nor, in fact, were 
admitted to these at all without his permission, whereas the 
| students at Carthage are extremely disorderly,” etc. 
) Hence it is clear that, close upon the period spoken of, 
| A.D. 370, there were well-frequented and well-conducted schools 
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in the city, and this fact is established beyond a doubt by the 
following rescript of the Emperor Valentinian. It is quoted by 
the learned and laborious Alford from the Codex Theodosianus on 
the subject of the studies of the city of Rome. It was enacted by 
that pious Emperor, who evidently took great interest in the 
matter, that a careful watch should be kept over the numerous 
scholars flocking to Rome, both as to their admission to matricu- 
late and their conduct during their studies. His law passed on 
the subject while resident at Treves, which he sent to Olybrius, 
the Prefect of the city of Rome, is as follows, and every word of 
it deserves most serious attention, hence we give it thus in full— 


Whosoever shall come to the city for the love of learning must, first 
of all, bring to the censor’s office, to the chief registrar, letters from 
the provincial authorities empowered to send such scholars, giving the 
towns of their birth and residence, and testimonials of their good 
character. Secondly, at their first entrance (or matriculation) they 
must state to what studies they purpose especially to apply. Thirdly, 
the registrat’s office must take careful note of their place of lodging, 
and see that they actually apply to the studies they profess to pursue. 
The said officials shall take observation how they severally conduct 
themselves in their College classes (conventibus), and shall give them 
to understand that they must be careful to maintain an irreproachable 
character, and avoid all company such as we deem approaching to 
criminal, nor must they habitually frequent public spectacles, nor keep 
late hours of conviviality. Moreover, we give powers to the authorities 
that, if any one of the said scholars in the city shall conduct himself 
therein in such a manner as shall be unsuitable to the dignity of the 
liberal studies, after being publicly beaten with rods he shall be forth- 
with put on ship-board, expelled the city, and sent to his home. Those 
who shall give diligently their attention to the study of the professions 
they pursue shall be allowed to remain at Rome until their twentieth 
year, but after that time those who shall not return to their native 
country of their own accord shall be obliged to do so by the Prefect, 
who shall see to it that they do. Now that these enactments may not 
become a dead letter, your honourable faithfulness shall notify to the 
registrar’s office, that every month briefs or schedules be drawn up of 
the entrance of new scholars and from what parts they come, and also 
of those who, having completed their time, are to return to their 
provinces, from which those only shall be excepted who have under- 
taken the onerous engagements of corporate bodies. Let copies of the 
said briefs be also sent to the secretary of our Imperial Clemency, 
that, being aqquainted with the merits and learning of each, we may 
form a judgment of their capacities should we require their services. 

Given at Treves, 4th of the Ides of March. VALENTINIAN and 
VALENS, A.A. iii. Consuls. 


Instead of a rescript of an Emperor of the fourth century the 
whole reads like an abstract of the statutes of famous modern 
Universities, and is very suggestive of thought. It creates a 
desire that some powerful and luminous mind would penetrate 
for us the veil of history, and, with a strong hand, lift up the 
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curtain of obscurity that hangs over the past, revealing a clearer 
view of the state of Europe in those times, only superficially 
known, when so many youths flocked to Rome from the subject 
province to a most orderly University, where all the professions 
were studied, when such strict regulations were enforced, and the 
Emperor himself would receive monthly the reports of the progress 
and welfare of the studies. Doubtless we are accustomed very 
much to underrate the civilisation, as it is called, of those times, 
and our progenitors were not so very much unlike ourselves in 
many points. It does not commonly come with force before men’s 
minds that, at this very date, a.p. 370, there were such men as 
St. Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, 
and others hardly less conspicuous than these, all in their prime, 
that Damasus, no mean poet and scholar, was Pope, and therefore 
the literature and studies of the day could hardly be scanty in 
excellence or profundity. The power of estimating is necessary 
to judgment, and the eyesight has been in a great measure 
extinguished in modern minds formed on a different scale and 
plan from the ancient, so that their opinion is something similar to 
the answer of the transatlantic traveller, who, when asked his 
thoughts about Rome at the present day, answered that “it 
seemed very much out of repair.” The fact is that scarce another 
period of the world’s history can show a more perfect galaxy of 
intellect and erudition, when Jerome and Augustine, Ambrose, 
Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, and Hilary and Chrysostom were 
living. Julian the Apostate would perhaps figure as well in 
modern estimation, and may be added as a man of letters. The 
remark may be hazarded that it is at epochs, when the faith and 
the world meet and confront one another, that the greatest efforts 
of the human mind seem to be aroused, and from the combination 
springs the giant race of the nobler kind of literature, engendered 
between heaven and earth. Shakespeare and Milton and others 
owe, perhaps, not a little to the circumstance of such times. At 
the close of the fourth century the heathen literature of Rome 
survived and Christianity was in its spring. 

It seems, therefore, indisputable that at such a seat of learning 
as Rome then was, where Cicero, as St. Jerome evidences, was 
not by any means forgotten, and where St. Augustine lectured as 
professor of rhetoric, the state of education when St. Damasus was 
Pope would bear comparison with that of any University. How 
far the education was avowedly Christian and Catholic, how far 
heathen, is open to question. St. Augustine leads one to suppose 
that the mixture was great, and that it was by no means exclu- 
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sively Christian. The eclipse of the apostate Julian had lately 
passed over the horizon of the times, and the Emperor’s colleague 
Valens was an Arian. Still, the letter of Valentinian implies a 
decided tone of Christian morality, inculcating strict discipline of 
life, abstinence from the public heathen spectacles, and tempe- 
rance. Rome was Christian, and the Pope the acknowledged 
Head of the Church, with great power in the State. 

Hence in all essentials the students from the provinces of Gaul, 
which then included the British isles, received an education in 
literature and in Christianity, if they desired it, inferior to none. 
So that we may safely conclude that St. Ninian, the son of a petty 
Prince of Cumberland, who during these years studied at Rome, 
returned a well-educated man. He went thither young, and 
remained for some years after the time fixed by the law of 
Valentinian for students to leave, probably because he had 
embraced the ecclesiastical state, and entered the monastic 
order—to which very possibly the clause of Valentinian’s rescript 
refers, where he allows those to remain who had “embraced the 
burthens of corporate bodies.” He did not quit Rome until he 
was consecrated Bishop in the year 394 (by Pope Siricius, who 
succeeded Damasus), and sent on the British mission to convert 
the Picts, or Caledonians of the West, in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodosius. The expression that these Picts of the West were 
still heathens, implies that the rest of Britain was now all 
Christian. John of Tynemouth, in his Zsfe of St. Winian, relates 
that on his return from Rome he spent some time at Tours with 
the great St. Martin, by whom he was received with much honour 
and affection on his way to his arduous mission. And the 
Venerable Bede (bk. ii., ch. iv.) says, that the Southern Picts, the 
men of Galloway, received the faith, renouncing the errors of 
idolatry at the preaching of the most holy and reverend Bishop 
Ninian, by birth a Briton, who had been taught the faith “and 
the mysteries of the true religion according to the rules of 
discipline (regu/ariter) at Rome.” 

This expression is used by Bede to signify life under monastic 
rule, and Ninian, the Apostle of Galloway, was the founder of 
the famous monastery of the Candida Casa, or Whithern, from 
whence issued many great Missioners of the North. The Colidei, 
or Culdee monks, were these followers of St. Ninian, and so 
called from being occupied in prayer and the service of God in’ 
monastic life. It is worthy of note that a Missioner of the Picts at 
the confines of the ancient Empire, thus received his commission 
and ecclesiastical education at Rome. It is not to be supposed 
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that the sees then existing in Britain (divided into three arch- 
dioceses) were less fortunate in possessing many of a similar 
excellent education. For it is not probable that Cumberland should 
be represented by Ninian at the Roman University, and no other 
youths be sent thither from the whole of Christian Britain, when 
the rescript of Valentinian shows that multitudes flocked to it 
from the provinces, and the provincial authorities were enjoined 
to send only such as were of a character suitable to the dignity of 
the studies. It is more likely that students from Britain and Gaul 
would reckon by hundreds, and that many of the Bishops were 
chosen from such scholars. Of these Bishops it is true we scarce 
know more than a few names, such as that of Restitutus, the 
Archbishop of London, whose name appears as the correspondent 
of Hilary, and is reckoned among the British authors ; Palladius 
is another, who was sent by Pope Celestine, some years later, on 
the mission to Ireland before St. Patrick, but died on the way. 
As he was consecrated Bishop by the Pope, it is at least probable 
that he had made, like Ninian, his studies in Rome. The great 
General Theodosius, in the year 369, as we are told by Ammianus 
i} Marcellinus, setting out from London, subdued the Picts and 
; added a fifth province in Britain to the Roman Empire, which he 
— named Valentia, comprising the lands from the Tyne to Edin- 
— burgh. And to this newly-acquired province Ninian was sent 
Missioner from Rome. In 393 the renowned Stilicho again 
| defeated the Northern Picts, aided by their allies from Ireland, in 
| a bloody battle, as celebrated by the poet Claudian. 

The descent of Alaric and the Goths, a.p. 410, doubtless for 
the time closed the studies at Rome. A mighty change came 
over the spirit, or at least over the face of Europe. Britain and 
the provinces were now to be severed from imperial Rome, and 
i the old phase of things gave way to a new. The remains of 
i heathenism were to be stamped out, as it was well they should, 

and all the old reminiscences of the gods of the Capitol to 
become a thing of the past. But even Alaric allowed the holy 
i vessels of the Church, so splendid that the barbarians saw them 
| carried by with awe, to be saved from the spoil. And to the ever- 
lasting glories of the Catholic Church, this was but a passing 

cloud. The Pope and the Roman Church soon renewed the 
course of things as before, for the rock alone is firm in the sea of 
ages. Rescripts of Emperors no longer sent up the youth of the 
provinces to study at Rome, and yet we cannot suppose that the 
| custom ceased among the nations of the West. Not long after 
| this time the great St. Patrick changed his name at Rome, accom- 
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panying St. Germanus back from Britain, and ordained Bishop by 
Pope Celestine, went on his mission to Ireland. To pursue the 
subject further would lead us to his eventful history, and to that 
of St. Dubric, first the-Bishop of Llandaff, then of Glamorgan, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Usk, or the whole of Cambria. 

Our object has been to show that before the great Roman 
Empire broke up, there was a Scholasticate at Rome, such as may 
be considered a prototype of our Universities, and the forerunner 
of future Seminaries ; and that the youth of the Western world 
received education there in the fourth century. To inquire how 
far the custom revived and was continued through the succeeding 
ages and the Saxon times, would prolong the paper beyond its 
limits. 

The timid propositions advanced in this paper are fully war- 
ranted by the evidence, and probably fall far short of what might 
be shown by a powerful and erudite pen wielded by one whose 
time was devoted to the study of the remains which time and ruin 
have spared. It is at least a pleasure to surmise that possibly, 
after all, our own forefathers were not such simpletons and 
barbarians in those magnificent ages when the great Basilicas were 
built by Constantine and Helen his mother, and when we read of 
cavalry, to the number of three hundred thousand, armed from 
head to foot in complete mail, engaged in battle with the innu- 
merable hosts of the northern hordes of conquerors—the times 
when the might and majesty of the Eternal City in its glory had 
not yet passed away, though the greater kingdom of the Church 
had risen above it, and placed the cross upon the imperial helmet 
of Constantine. 

T. M. 
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Ir is the privilege of Mr. Disraeli to be able to deliver sententious 
speeches and to publish melo-dramatic tales without being 
supposed to have any other object in view than his own profit 
and amusement. No one ventures to accredit this distinguished 
politician with the possession of any deep convictions, and no 
one would be bold enough to assert that what he assails to- 
day he will not defend to-morrow. As an author, he has almost 
every charm, except one. He is brilliant, attractive, happy, and 
entertaining, but he is not sincere. If he has any earnestness 
of character whatsoever, it does not lie on the side of English 
politics or English society. In all his dealings with the English 
nation, whether as leader of the House of Commons, or as 
Premier, or as novel-writer, he invariably leaves the impression 
upon men’s minds, that he is laughing in his sleeve at this great 
English people whom he undertakes now to amuse and now 
to govern. He belongs to another race. In this alone has 
i he all along been true and consistent—he never for a moment 
i forgets his Asiatic origin. He belongs to a people who had 
a magnificent history and a glorious destiny before England was 
ever heard of, and we will do him the justice to admit that he 
{ has scarcely deigned to conceal either his inherent Jewish sympa- 
) thies, or his equally inherent disdain of the nation which, for a 
short time, suffered him to be its Prime Minister. We can well 
i fancy how he chuckled within himself, as he surmounted every 
' social and political obstacle that stood in the way of his success, 
i becoming in spite of birth and position and personal antipathies, 
i the indispensable and absolute ruler of the most prejudiced and 
i the most aristocratic party in the State. He made himself so 
fy necessary to them, that even now, in his old age, they cannot do 


| without him. He became their tutor, educating them in liberal prin- 
‘ciples which they all along abhorred. He was, for a time, practically 
! the fountain of honour to the English people. He created a Duke, 
and made Bishops, and scattered with a bounteous hand all signs 
| and symbols of worldly rank and privilege among a greedy 
| crowd of submissive followers and disciples—himself, all the while, 
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enjoying the sweet revenge of beholding a hungry herd of Scottish 
and Saxon nobles bowing to the ground before their parvenu 
Asiatic ruler. His own opinion, meanwhile, continues unchanged. 
If Mr. Disraeli has any profound conviction whatever, it is, as we 
have hinted, a contempt for all the European races. Before he 
rose to his present eminence, he stigmatised, in his Zaucred, the 
English people as “‘ savages,” and he sneered at their religion as 
“an exotic.”* And though it has pleased him to make common 
cause with English lords and ladies, and though he is too 
sensible a man not to appreciate the attractions of the highest 
English society, still we suspect that this one conviction of his 
life has remained unshaken, and that now, near the close of his 
successful career, his antipathy to English civilisation and to the 
English religion is as genuine and as real as it was when he 
wrote his earliest novels. 

This is the only way in which we can account for the glaring 
impropriety of such a work as Lothair. If Mr. Disraeli had 
-any true regard for the political and social personages with whom 
his prominent position in the world of politics has made him 
familiar, he could not have committed the indecency of dragging 
before the vulgar curiosity of the novel-reading public those 
whom he, of all men, ought to have screened from so coarse a 
rudeness. Whoever ventures into Mr. Disraeli’s society may run 
the risk of being introduced into his next novel. If he be an 
enemy, he may be attacked with all that bitterness of personal 
animosity to which the late Prime Minister has given full vent 
in his uncalled for invective against a gentleman of high 
honour and principle, who lately occupied a prominent posi- 
tion at Oxford; and if he be a friend, he may either be 
patronised as a model father, or a model Duke, or he may be 
ruthlessly exhibited to the wonder and pity of the world in the 
-unjustifiable manner in which Zothair, the hero of his story, has 
been caricatured. This Mr. Disraeli is a dangerous man. 
He makes capital of friend and foe alike, and, indeed, it is 
-difficult to say which of the two is the most objectionable—his 
praise or his blame. None of the best novel-writers of the day 
-have descended to anything of this sort—at least in the bold and 
palpable way which characterises Mr. Disraeli’s last production. 
Mr. Dickens has never done so, nor has Mr. Trollope. They 
may have embodied evident defects or eccentricities of individuals, 


* “*We ought never to be surprised at anything that is done by the English,” 
observed Fakredeen, “ who are, after all, in a certain sense savages. Their 
country produces nothing. . . . Even their religion is an exotic” ( Zancred). 
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or characters meant to represent particular bodies of men or 
certain classes in society, as Mr. Dickens has given in Oliver 
| Twist a true picture of the board of guardians and the self-important 
| beadle ; but they have never, as far as we know, outraged the 
| claims of friendship, and invaded the sanctity of private life in 
the cool and unfeeling manner displayed in Zothair. It is true 
that nothing has been said in condemnation of this offence against 
social decency in any of the more prominent reviews of Lothair. 
This may indeed partly arise from the general impression. that 
Mr. Disraeli is a privileged person who may say whatever he likes, 
. because no one supposes that he really means what he does say. 
Hi And yet we fear, that a deeper motive for the absence of a very 
_ obvious reproof lies in the national anti-Catholic prejudice. 
‘| Almost every sin against good taste will be forgiven the man who 
raises a “no Popery” cry, and Mr. Disraeli is consequently con- 
if doned a breach of good manners, which otherwise would have 
| been bitterly resented. He has, in fact, entered into an alliance 
qi with Murphy. The latter coarsely attacks the ancient faith among 
the ignorant poor, while his strange colleague does the same 
| among the not less ignorant rich. Murphy assails the priests with 
a common vulgarity, Mr. Disraeli with a more refined species of 
A depreciation. Both are labouring in the same cause, but both, 
| we may hope, will find their labour to have been spent in vain. 
But what is the special end for which, in the volume before us, 
the late Prime Minister of England is labouring? He is most 
a careful to give us no definite idea of the object which he has in 
i view. ‘The opinions that are put forward in Zofhair are of the 
i most diversified kind. They are put in the mouths. now of 


4 Catholic dignitaries, now of an Anglican Bishop, and again of 
( the representatives of the secret societies. Mr. Disraeli says 
i nothing in his own name, and pledges himself to nothing. Still 
| he has adopted a motto for his story which implies that some 


Fi profound lesson lies hid within its pages—‘‘ Nésse omnia hc 
salus est adolescentulis.” Zothair is the one book which he- 
would place in the hands of the rising young men of England, 
= for it contains truth that it deeply concerns them to know and 
| weigh. Now what can this truth be? It cannot be that they 
\ may be taught how to become members of secret societies, though 
i Mr. Disraeli gives us at some length so elaborate an account 
} of the “‘ Mary Anne” and the “ Madre Natura,” as to lead to the 
suspicion that he must have been initiated into their several 
\) mysteries. And the suspicion is the more probable, as he in no 
. way lets fall a word from which you could conclude that he 
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in the least disapproved of such organisations. Still as a past, and 
as a possibly future, Prime Minister, we can hardly imagine that 
he wishes to render the task of government more arduous by 
inviting the rising generation of Englishmen to enrol themselves 
as members of secret societies. We are therefore driven to 
conclude that the lesson inculcated in Zofhair, which it is so 
necessary for the youth of England to know, is not so much a 
political as a religious one. It seems, in fact, to be nothing less 
than this, namely, to warn them against becoming Catholics, and 
to show them what is the surest way of avoiding all chance 
of conversion. And it must be admitted that no theologian could 
state with greater accuracy the line of conduct and principle most 
certain to keep a man from becoming a Catholic. Mr. Disraeli 
imagines the case of a young nobleman who, while at Oxford, had 
imbibed very High Church opinions. He becomes, in the natural 
course of things, dissatisfied with the Established Church, and 
feels an inward drawing towards, and a restless longing for, peace 
and truth in the communion of the Roman Church. If, says 
Mr. Disraeli, any of you, young men of England, ever experience 
within yourselves these secret workings of the Holy Ghost, I will 


tell you how to extinguish them once and for ever. First hesitate, 


delay, procrastinate, and live from day to day halting between 
two opinions. Then throw yourself into the most vain and 
worldly society you can meet with. Look around you, and, if 
possible, fall in love with another man’s wife. Should you in the 
days of your youthful inexperience and of your early fervour have 
devoted any part of your substance to the building of churches 
or to works of mercy, change your intention, break your faith 
with religion, and what you once intended for God lay at the 
feet of some fair propagandist of the wildest revolutionary prin- 
ciples, assuring her, whom you know to be another man’s wife, 
that you are not “insensible to her beauty and infinite charms,” 
and “ you have long resolved to devote to her your fortune and 
your life.” This will go a long way towards rendering you 
very ill-disposed to submit to the Catholic Church, which 
does not approve of making love to other men’s wives, of 
violating promises made to God, nor of squandering in the 


furtherance of unholy passion the wealth that ought to be 


spent in the cause of mercy and religion. But if, after all this, 
there should be moments wherein conscience attempts to resume 
its sway, then in order finally to break loose from this troublesome 
thraldom, cast yourself into the arms of the avowed enemies of 
-every form of Christianity, try by the arts of conspiracy to overturn 
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-a lawful temporal power at Rome, and by acts of assassination 
another lawful authority at Paris, become the companion of assas- 
sins, infidels, conspirators, and filibusters, and after such an 
education as this, sketched out for you by the subtle and 
adroit mind of one of the most successful educators in England, 
you may return home, marry the daughter of a Tory Peer, and 
‘live peaceably for the rest of your days, without any further 
‘leanings towards Rome, as an exemplary member of the National 
‘Church. There are certainly many ways by which men can 
-effectually quench the Holy Spirit of God, but it has been reserved 
for Mr. Disraeli to teach the youth of England a method at once 
the most sure and infallible of all. We have nothing to say against 
the probable results of this teaching. It will always be successful. 
If a man wishes to remove himself as far as possible out of the 
reach of conversion to the Catholic faith, he cannot do better than 
give himself, body and soul, to unhallowed love and to infidel 
associates. This is the moral of Mr. Disraeli’s novel—it is the only 
moral it contains—‘ Nésse omnia hc salus est adolescentulis.” 
But passing by the strange moral which the author insinuates in 
his pages, his actual sympathies are all on the side of revolution. 
A Tory in England, he is a Garibaldian in France and Italy. 
Although he gives no key formally to his own opinions, and although 
he makes no general remarks in the course of the volume, to guard 
his readers, now and then, against the danger of being misled by 
revolutionary or immoral sentiments, yet without any such direct 
expression of opinion, the author manifests, in a manner that 
cannot be mistaken, his own leanings and sympathies. If we are 
to believe some of his critics, Mr. Disraeli wishes to bring before 
men’s minds the fact, that the two contending powers of the day, 
powers that are mutually irreconcilable, are the Catholic Church 
_and the revolution. The one is fighting the battle of order and of 
religion, the other openly aims at the subversion of society and 
the overthrow of Christianity. Yet it is the revolution for which 
_ Mr. Disraeli reserves all his sympathies. This is evident from the 
portraits he gives of either side. His ecclesiastics are the priests 
.and dignitaries that one always meets with in the pages of the 
more respectable class of “no Popery” novels. Cardinal 
Grandison is “a man above the middle height, whose stature 
seemed magnified by the attenuation of his form. His cheeks 
were hollow, and his grey eyes seemed sunk into his clear and 
noble brow, but they flashed with irresistible penetration.” His 
tule of life was severe. In company he was more than abstemious, 
he ate little and drank no wine. He was a great believer in his 
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own influence over the female sex, and with good reason, for he 
had converted a Duchess and several Countesses, and even a real 
Mary Magdalen. He was a man of the world, polished, courteous, 
and well-lettered; yet withal subtle and crafty, wholly unscru- 
pulous about means when any grave end was to be obtained. 
Monsignor Catesby is styled by Lady Corisande that “ dreadful 
Monsignor Catesby.” Yet a less prejudiced person called him 
“a capital fellow who knew everything,” and who did not disdain 
to join a very aristocratic party late at night, and remain with 
them till the small hours chatting and smoking cigars. Monsignor 
Catesby attached himself to Lothair. He endeavoured never to 
lose sight of him. He was sometimes with him even in the early 
morning before the young man had left his dressing-room, and he 
would not be shaken off. He also was unscrupulous, always 
scheming, always manceuviing. Yet this priest was a youthful 
member of an ancient English house, which had through all 
hazards remained faithful to Rome. “ Reginald Catesby, with 
considerable abilities, trained with consummate skill, inherited 
their determined will, and the traditionary beauty of their form 
and countenance. His manners were winning, and he was as 
well informed in the ways of the world as he was in the works of 
the great casuists.” Father Coleman is the family chaplain of 
the noble Catholic house in St. James’ Square. “ Father Coleman 
had only just entered middle age, was imperturbable and mild in 
his manner.” He was, of course, the secret power which ruled 
the whole household at St. James’ Square. He ruled Lady St. 
Jerome, and Miss Arundel, and the gardener, whom no one else 
could manage. Father Coleman and Monsignor Catesby had a 
singular faculty of “ gliding” in and out of rooms. ‘The priest 
glided out.” We never read an anti-Catholic novel in which the 
priests were not described as “gliding.” They do not move nor 
walk like the rest of mortals, they always “glide.” And Mr. 
Disraeli’s priests are like all others drawn by the same school of 
writers. With one consent they are plotting for the conversion 
of the wealthy young Lord. They leave no stone unturned to 
achieve their object. ‘They stick at nothing—blasphemous miracles, 
false paragraphs in the paper, all the arts and “ manceuvres” of 
“winning manners.” Yet we must say that either Mr. Disraeli 
overrates their “consummate” training, or in the pages of Lothair 
they have for once shown themselves to be unskilful. Such 
experienced men of the world ought not to be unsuccessful in 


matters of this sort. 
And here we may be permitted to make one remark with 
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reference to this idea of constant plotting and scheming in order 
to effect conversions. In charity to the author, we must not 
judge him too harshly. All his own life has been spent in 
“manceuvres,” political and social. It is doubtful whether he 
could live without ‘“‘manceuvres,” and we may fairly conclude that 
what he cannot himself live without, he presumes to be a 
necessity to others also. But in sober earnestness, the Catholic 
clergy in this land have much more real, though in Mr. Disraeli’s 
estimation, more common-place, duties to fulfil than that of 
“‘manceuvring” for the conversion of young millionaires. Zhe 
people, as such, is and always will be, the strength of the Church, 
and no accession of lords and ladies can ever compensate 
either for the want of, or for the loss of, the people. And hence 
the clergy in this land are much more deeply interested in 
rescuing the children of poor Catholic parents from the work- 
houses and from the various influences of proselytism, than in 
catching stray lords or hopeful millionaires. And after all, what is 
the general history of nine-tenths of the conversions that have 
taken place in England within the last thirty years—we mean, of 
all those conversions that have been proved to be real, genuine, 
and solid? Have they not, for the most part, been effected 
without any interposition whatever on the part of Catholic 
priests? How few converts have there been who were acquainted 
with Catholic priests, or who ever consulted them before they 
had made up their minds to become Catholics! It was the 
Oxford movement which first set men thinking on the great 
questions connected with the Catholic religion, the Anglican 
communion, and the various Protestant sects that are in rebellion 
against Rome. This movement was an essentially earnest and 
real one. Its earnestness was at once evoked and sustained by 
the sermons, writings, and example of Dr. Newman, above all 
others in England ; and it is to the impetus given by him to the 
religious thought and the intellectual earnestness of the educated 
classes throughout the country, that the great majority of con- 
versions, in one way or other, are due. It is not necessary to 
manceuvre. ‘‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find 
it after many days.” The writings and sermons of Dr. Newman, 
and of those who laboured with him in the Anglican communion, 
are still well known and read. It is therefore no exaggeration to 
say, that without any need of scheming, or laying snares, or 
“ manceuvring,” which an honest acquaintance with the Catholic 
clergy would show to be in every way alien to their spirit and 
tone of feeling, most of the conversions that have taken place, 
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even at the present day, whether among young men at the 
Universities, or in general London society, naturally trace their 
origin to this source, and to this alone. Asa rule, it is not until 
the time has actually come for submitting to the Church, that the 
Catholic priest has anything to do with them. 

But it would not suit Mr. Disraeli’s purpose to take this plain 
and simple view of the case. Although the Catholic Church is at 
present the only power able to contend, with any chance of success, 
for the cause of religion and order, yet the sympathies of the Con- 
servative leader of the House of Commons remain with the pro- 
moters of revolution. The heroine of his story is Theodora. She is 
the foundress of one of the secret societies, and is adored by the 
members of the society as “ Mary Anne.” She is an unbeliever, 
and a priestess of the religion of pure Nature. ‘“ Lothair thought 
he had never seen any one or anything so serene; the serenity, 
however, not of humbleness nor of merely conscious innocence, 
it was not devoid of a degree of majesty: what one pictures of 
Olympian repose. And the countenance was Olympian: a 
Phidian face, with large grey eyes and dark lashes; wonderful 
hair, abounding without art, and gathered together by Grecian 
fillets.” And the Princess of Tivoli confesses to Lothair the 
depth of her feelings towards Theodora. “It is not friendship : 
it is worship. And indeed there are moments when I sometimes 
think she is one of those beautiful divinities that we once 
worshipped in the land, and who when they listened to our 
prayers, at least vouchsafed that our country should not be the 
terrible wilderness that you crossed this day.” This is the 
beauteous deity of innocence and of high principle, in whose 
praise Mr. Disraeli has exhausted his choicest vocabulary. She it 
is whom he has selected to be Lothair’s guide, companion, and 
friend. And yet she is a conspirator. She is the genius of the 
secret societies. She puts on man’s clothing, and in the uniform 
of a soldier she fights against the Sovereign in whose State she 
was born, and to whom she and her fathers owed allegiance. 
Filled with enthusiasm for the cause she has espoused, she dares 
much and shrinks from nothing. Not only is she a revolutionist 
and a conspirator, she is an advocate for assassination. The 
real battle, she says, has to be fought not in Italy but in Paris. 
She counsels the murder of the Emperor Napoleon. 


“A single life” [she says], “should not stand between Rome and 
freedom.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T mean that Romolo Colonna should go to Paris, and free his 
country.” 
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We may have a word to say by-and-bye about this scene, but 
let us first complete the picture of the divine Theodora, whose 
serenity and innocence has won the heart of Mr. Disraeli himself. 
She is fatally wounded on the field of battle, and as her last 
moments are drawing near she sends for Lothair. * 

“T have a vague but strong conviction” [she observes], “that there 
will be another and a more powerful attempt to gain you to the 
Church of Rome. If I have ever been to you, as you have sometimes 
said, an object of kind thoughts—if not a fortunate, at least a faithful 
friend—promise me now, at this hour of trial, with all the solemnity 
that becomes the moment, that you will never enter that communion.” 

Lothair would have spoken, but his voice was choked, and he could 
only press her hand and bow his head. 

“ But promise me,” said Theodora. 


“TI promise,” said Lothair. 
“And now,” she said, “embrace me, for I wish that your spirit 


should be upon me as mine departs.” 

Even the skilful hand of Mr. Disraeli could scarcely paint a 
scene more impious and more immoral than this. 

But why did the author think it advisable to revive the recol- 
lection of Orsini’s crime, and, without one word of disapprobation, 
to publish it to the world that “a single life should not stand 
between Rome and freedom?” Perhaps Mr. Disraeli does not 
comprehend the force of his own words, and fails to see that the 
vile sentiment which he puts in the mouth of his heroine, without 
reproof, will naturally be attributed to himself. Or perhaps—and 
this, as we have said, is by no means improbable—Mr. Disraeli 
himself is a member of a secret society. If so, into which of 
them, may we ask, has he been enrolled? Does he belong to 
‘“* Mary Anne,” or is he a devout worshipper of “ Madre Natura?” 

It still remains for us to notice the most curious part of Mr. 
Disraeli’s novel, namely, the dedication. It is “ inscribed to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Aumale, with respect and affection.” 
Considering that Zothair is a no-Popery novel of a not uncommon 
class, in which, on the one hand, the Catholic clergy are traves- 
tied and the Catholic religion maligned, while, on the other, 
revolution, unbelief, and even assassination are sympathised with, 
and are spoken of without the least qualification or disapprobation, 
it is certainly most strange to find it formally dedicated to an 
exiled Prince of France, ‘himself a Catholic, and a member of a 
royal house, which, whatever its shortcomings may have been, 
has never yet formally thrown aside its profession of the Catholic 
faith. We should hope that this dedication will not be acceptable 
to the exalted personage with whose name Mr. Disraeli has taken 
so great a liberty. For His Royal Highness can scarcely wish the 
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report to be disseminated in France, that the long residence of the 
Orleans family in England, and the relationships which have 
sprung up between them and the leading members of English 
politics and English society, have had the lamentable effect not 
only of weakening their allegiance to the Catholic Church, but 
also of inclining them to favour political opinions that regard 
assassination without horror, and which represent the secret 
societies that are devastating Europe in an attractive light. And 
yet is not this the obvious conclusion to be drawn from the fact 
that Mr. Disraeli has dedicated this very vulgar no-Popery novel 
to a Prince of the ancient royal house of Bourbon? 

But, like Mr. Disraeli’s ecclesiastics, we have been “ gliding” 
imperceptibly into too serious a mood. It is scarcely fair to treat 
Mr. Disraeli’s novel as anything but a curious kind of joke. And, 
of course, it completes the joke to dedicate so anti-Catholic a 
book to a Catholic Prince. Perhaps Mr. Disraeli’s next publi- 
cation may be on the other side. We do not despair. If his present 
book be in any way an exponent of his inner mind, he has now 
a marked and decided leaning to Paganism, pure and simple. 
Paganism, he seems to think, did more for Italy than Christianity 
has ever achieved. But the fine intellect of the Jewish race is- 
inherited in all its clearness by the Conservative leader of the 
Commons. This, then, induces us to think it possible, that 
though at present evidently inclined to Paganism, Mr. Disraeli 
may one day become a Catholic. His clear intellect cannot long 
fail to see that, if Christianity be indeed a religion from above, 
the Roman Church is the only true guardian, exponent, and 
expression of that religion. We suspect that he half perceives 
this truth already. If he does, it will work its way. Monsignor 
Catesby had best leave him alone. In “manceuvring” he would 
have no chance with one who for so many years has successfully 
manceuvred the House of Commons. In ¢hat art Mr. Disraeli 
would easily excel even a trained ecclesiastic. What evidently 
retards his conversion at present is, first, the fascination of 
Paganism, in an atmosphere of which he apparently lives ; and, 
secondly, it is his unfortunate connection with the secret societies. 
Could he once be brought to perceive the unreality of this foolish 
fascination, and could he once be induced to break finally with 
“Madre Natura” and “ Mary Anne,” we should have every hope 
of his conversion. We wish him well. We admire the pluck and 
the energy and the ability by which he has successfully raised 
himself from a private position to be the leader of the proudest 
aristocrats in England. We admire also the tact and judgment 
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and good temper with which he “manages” and controls his 
party in the House of Commons. Should he ever, amid the 
vicissitudes of Parliamentary life, again find himself in the proud 
position he once occupied, we should not be surprised to hear 
that he was striving, might and main, to be more liberal than the 
Liberals themselves. He must see therefore that we bear him no 
ill-will because he has amused himself by writing a no-Popery 
novel. It will do us no harm. ‘The Catholic Church, as he well 
knows, is a marvellous institution. The more it is repressed the 
more it grows. Its enemies often do it more good than its friends. 
They talk about it. They rail against it. ‘They admit its power, 
and they lament its increase. They call it superstitious, but they 
are nevertheless attracted to its functions, and they cannot help 
describing its august ceremonies with some touches of that deep 
feeling which the human heart is almost sure to experience in 
the presence of the true worship of God. All this sets people 
thinking, and the Saints have often told us that no one would be 
lost if only men could be induced to think. 

It would be hard indeed if Mr. Disraeli could induce others to 
think and not think himself. And yet, if he does honestly, so he 
must ultimately be received into the Church. It is not therefore 
impossible that his next novel may be as anti-Protestant as the 
present one is anti-Catholic. After his submission to the Church 
he will see things in a better light. He will apprehend fully the 
evils of Protestantism, and he will grieve acutely on account of the 
miseries it has brought upon England—the land of his adoption. 
He will see these miseries manifesting themselves in a cold poor- 
law, in the alienation and undue separation of the various classes 
of society, in the spread of a helpless unbelief, in the multiplicity 
of discordant sects, and in the prevalence of a heavy and besotted 
ignorance, such as was wholly unknown in the good old Catholic 
days, when “ merrie England ” was really Christian. We do not 
despair to see him embody his new experiences in a brilliant tale, 
more attractive than Zothair, the end and object of which will be 
to show how much England has lost by ceasing to be Catholic 
and by becoming Protestant. 


W. G. T. 
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PART THE FIRST. 
Ir is probable that few of those who visit the interesting old city 
of Salisbury, and look with admiration on its beautiful cathedral 
with its massive pillars tottering under the weight of its stupen- 
dous spire, are aware that under the very shadow of that noble 
monument of medizval art, and as it were in broadest contrast 
with it, is a collection of the works of man so savage and so rude 
that the mind is stupified at the thought of the vicissitudes through 
which poor human nature has passed, and at the sorry condition 
of our own flesh and blood which is here exhibited to us. 

The Blackmore Museum is a collection of savage art in some 
respects of unrivalled interest, and was bequeathed to the city 
by the late William Blackmore, Esq. It must not be supposed 
that we propose to give a complete account of the museum. Such 
an undertaking would amount to nothing less than a treatise on 
some of the most recondite questions of archeology. This work 
has, moreover, already been accomplished in a volume now 
before us. In his F/int Chips,* Mr. Stevens-has given us not only 
an excellent and most instructive guide to the museum, but a 
valuable treatise on a great number of subjects connected with 
prehistoric archeology. We shall frequently refer to Mr. Stevens’ 
work in the course of our notice, but before proceeding further we 
must make a few remarks on what has been called the “stone 
age,” which is here so richly represented. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose that this name necessarily implies that there 
was any particular period in the world’s history when stone alone 
was in use, or that the era of stone represented the same date-in 
every country. Archzologists are accustomed to consider three 
great periods or divisions in the progress of human art. They 
are the stone age, the bronze age, and the iron age. Whilst.we 
make use of these terms, we must take care to remember that 
what was a stone age in one country may have been a bronze age 


* Flint Chips: A Guide to Prehistoric Archaeology, as illustrated in the 
Blackmore Museum, Salisbury. By E. T, Stevens. London: Bell and 
Dalby. 
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in another, and even an age of iron in more favoured regions ; 
and, indeed, that all three materials may have been in use at the 
same time among the same people. The Indians of America, at 
the time of their discovery, were acquainted with copper only as 
a malleable stone; the natives of Australia and New Zealand 
were still in an age of stone at the beginning of this century, and 
it may be said that the Esquimaux of our own day combine all 
the three ages according as the spoils of a castaway whaler, or 
the treasures left behind by a vessel of discovery, replace by 
degrees their implements of bone and flint with utensils of copper 
and the harpoon of steel. The stone age, therefore, represents a 
state of civilisation rather than a definite period. The precise 
date at which this state has existed in any country, as in certain 
cases it has come down to our own days, may in certain others 
be very remote. Its existence is quite consistent with an 
acquaintance with the use of metals, just as the South Sea 
islanders still continue the manufacture of stone implements, 
at the same time that the more fortunate among them may have 
become possessors of Sheffield ware. 

Much has been written as to the signs of progress and of 
decadence respectively among savage tribes. Those who see in 
everything a confirmation of their favourite theory of develop- 
ment, in which the human race is supposed to be struggling 
upwards by many channels from an inferior order of being to the 
perfection of nature, regard the rude implements of savage life 
and of the earliest stone period as the first efforts of intelligence 
conscious of its superiority as an implement-making being, 
hastening on in its struggle of existence to overtake its more 
advanced compeers in the race of life, and they consider that 
no further refutation is needed of the Christian tradition as to 
the perfection of the first man. On the other hand, we can 
see in the degradation of so large a portion of the human race 
a visible testimony of that punishment inflicted on it in con- 
sequence of the fall of our first parents, a punishment which 
the abominable vices and animal passions of the nations have 
developed in so fearful a degree that the great privilege of 
man, the image of God, can scarcely be distinguished in him; 
while those who have not the light of faith see in him only a 
creature sprung, they know not by what means, from the 
inanimate earth, differing only in his degree of progress from the 
brutes around him. The truth is, it is only by removing the 
causes of degradation, that is, by a moral elevation of the soul 
by faith and virtue, that we can ever hope to impart true progress 
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to man. It was by this that Christianity saved the world from 
falling into utter barbarism, and it is by religion alone that any 
successful attempt has ever been made to educate the savage. 

We have remarked that the stone age represents very different 
periods in different countries. It is certain that iron as well as 
copper was in use before the Deluge,* and, though it is doubtful 
whether the casting of iron was understood by the Jews, it is 
certain, from frequent mention in the Old Testament,t that they 
were acquainted with the metal, and used it in a malleable form. 
Still, it is easy to conceive that the pioneers of colonisation, those 
hardy adventurers who first started forth from the cradle-lands of 
our race to penetrate through untrodden forests to new and 
unknown regions, however they may have sought to provide 
themselves for the journey, may soon have been compelled, on 
account of ignorance of the locality and unskilfulness in work, 
to have recourse to those rude implements which nature offered 
them—the stones which they found on the surface of the earth, 
and with them may have fashioned implements somewhat less 
rude, to serve their purposes until they could find the valuable 
metal which they once knew but which they no longer possessed. 
And we can easily imagine how often it would happen that this 
search might be vain, and how, after years of struggle and 
hardship, the tradition of the useful material so valued by their 
fathers may have died out. And we have here the phenomenon 
of a race with no knowledge of metal, fighting and hunting and 
carrying on its domestic arrangements with implements of bone 
and stone, daily sinking deeper in its degradation of ignorance 
and vice, daily rendering more feeble the traces of its high origin, 
until at length it is discovered by a race that has been preserved, 
not by its own merits, from falling so low. And, if this former 
has perished in the unequal contest, the traces of its existence 
are hailed with triumph as proofs of the savage state of the 
ancestors of our race; whereas they only show, in truth, the 
degradation to which some members of the human family had 
fallen. 

The question often suggests itself whether there was ever a 
period when metal was nowhere in use among men. It is quite 
credible that when man was first driven from Paradise he began 
at once to bear the full weight of the curse pronounced on him 
by God—“ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
We quite believe that when he lost by sin his primeval innocence, 
and that knowledge of all things created which is attributed to 


* Gen. iv. 22. + Deut. xix. 5; xxvii. §; Josh. xvii. 16; Isa. x. 34. 
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him, he still retained a knowledge of all that was necessary for 
him, and an intelligence which enabled him to develope the 
riches of the earth according to a measure appointed by God. 
Still, as his first drink was water, his first food the fruits of the 
field, his first garments the leaves of the forest, so we can quite 
understand that, before he could fashion the spade of iron or fell 
the cedar with an axe of steel, he must have sought for metal with 
an implement of flint ; or, in other words, that this noble being, 
whose existence is to unbelievers so inconsistent with the early 
traces of our race, and who they imagine ought to have dis- 
covered the telegraph and invented flying machines, may have 
passed through the painful labours of the stone age. 

We shall not continue these remarks here any further; we 
‘have thought this much might be useful, as we know the anxiety 
of timid minds with respect to the discoveries of late years; 
anxiety caused by an exaggerated idea of the lapse of time which 
at first sight appears to be represented by the relics of the earlier 
stone age, and by deductions from geology formed in connection 
with them. 

It is enough to add here, that for the process we have been 
describing, not many thousand years, but a very few hundreds are 
amply sufficient, and that the geological argument is drawn from 
data so little understood as to be utterly worthless when brought 
into the balance with supernatural truth. We cannot too often 
remind our readers that truth is but one, and is ever consistent 
with itself; that faith can never be endangered by a sincere and 
normal investigation of science ; we mean an investigation made 
with means adapted to its object, and with a care to accept only 
such consequences as are really contained in the facts before us. 
Such research must infallibly lead ultimately to the triumph of 
truth, and no scientific investigations can ever give us legitimate 
reasons for hesitating as to the smallest point of faith. At the same 
time we must be on our guard against assuming as articles of faith 
popular ideas which have never been defined or taught by the 
Church, and which future research may show, like the Ptolemean 
astronomy, to be inconsistent with science. The liberty as to 
the age of the human race which the various interpretations of 
the Bible allow us is probably considerably greater than is often 
supposed, and it is also highly probable that the antiquity of the 
earliest traces of our race is far less than what has been attributed 
to them. Whenever high antiquity has been asserted, it has 
always been found that the scrutiny of advancing science has 
overthrown the marvellous, and left in its place a confirmation of 
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ancient truth. There is a mystery attached to these early relics 
arising from their unlikeness to anything which we possess, and 
the absence of all record to link those ancient artificers with 
ourselves ; they are like a lone light on an ocean, or a footprint 
in a desert ; there is a seeming mystery to be solved, but they 
have their history if we could only read it, and we know, with 
unerring certainty, that if the problem is ever solved, it will be 
in accordance with higher truths. 

The first objects that meet the eye on entering the Blackmore 
Museum are delicate marine and fresh-water shells, followed by 
a considerable collection of mammalian remains, so as to give 
the impression that we are in a museum of natural history. We 
shall return to these later, and shall only remark here that the 
mammalian remains are of importance to show in what company 
the relics of our ancestors are found, and what was the fauna of 
Europe when the gravel beds of the Somme and the Ouse were 
deposited, and the shells give a valuable indication of the sea 
level at the time of the first inhabitants of Gaul. 

The works of art in the museum may be divided into four 
general classes, the palzolithic, the neolithic, the American, and 
the modern savage. The palzolithic class, according to Sir John 
Lubbock, who first proposed this name, contains two series of a 
very marked character, differing greatly from each other, and 
both bearing marks of great antiquity, though evidently differing 
considerably on that point. ‘These are the drift series and the 
cave series, The neolithic series contains a great variety of 
implements of stone, bone, and horn, belonging to less remote 
periods, often associated with instruments of bronze, and differing 
in very important points from the implements belonging to 
more remote ages. The American stand by themselves. They 
are evidently of great antiquity, and yet show a finish and taste 
which in the Old World are associated with a much more civilised 
state. In some respects these relics are quite unique—dug from 
huge mounds in the central states of North America, the only 
traces of a people of which we know neither whence it came nor 
whither it went, they fill us with astonishment. No tradition is 
left of the people who made them. Forests of a thousand years 
have waved over their abode, but the record is unerring, though 
the characters are but few and difficult to decipher. 

The collection of modern savage implements is here placed for 
the purpose of illustration, and throws great light on many other- 
wise unintelligible objects which have come down to us from 
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The first series that engages our attention is that of the drift. 
It is not saying too much of this to say that it is of surpassing 
interest. We find ourselves at once down among a people whose 
habits of life must have been so different not only from our own, 
but from those of any race with which we are acquainted, that it is 
only with long resistance that we come at length to credit what 
is really a fact, that we are looking at the work of man at all, 
so that we are not surprised that the first specimens that were 
found were put aside as strange freaks of nature, and it was long 
before philosophers could be brought to believe that these rude 
stones bore signs of patient careful labour, and were constantly 
irrefragable proofs of a designing hand.* Attempts have been 
made to account for these forms by the well-known value of all 
that is curious, a value, as has been since proved, quite capable of 
stimulating a clever handicraft; but this is not sufficient, and 
Flint Jack would have had to seek another line for his talent, 
had not the gravel beds of the Ouse already given up their 
records at first not understood, but which had to grow into value 
j before they were worth counterfeiting. Many were the efforts 

made to show that they were the results of accidental fracture, 

but each honest investigator successively gave way before the 

evidence too clear to be further disputed. 
We are speaking, it will be understood, of the so often mentioned 
flint implements, which have been called hatchets, found in such 
numbers in the gravel beds of the Somme and in many other 
places. It must be allowed that many which are presented to 
the public are in all probability forgeries, some few may be formed 
by natural causes, but we cannot deceive ourselves into the belief 
that very many of them are not really genuine records of a savage 
state long since passed. They have indeed been found 77 situ 
by several eminent geologists. They are like the print of a bird’s 
claw in the Permian rocks, like the bone of a bear in the brescia 
of a cave, or the tooth of a saurian in the oolite, a proof 


* “So unexpected were these discoveries,” says Sir John Lubbock, ‘‘so 
irreconcileable with even the greatest antiquity until lately assigned to the 
human race, that they were long regarded with neglect and suspicion. It is to 
M. Boucher de Perthes that we are indebted for having so long ago as 1841 
called attention to these curious remains, but it was not until nearly twenty 
years later that their human origin was generally accepted. It is curious, 
however, that in the early part of the eighteenth century one of these rude 
stone implements was deposited in the British Museum, and described as a 
‘ British weapon, found with elephant’s tooth opposite to Black Mary’s, near 
Gray’s-Inn Lane’ (Conyers). It is a large black flint, shaped into the figure of 
a spear’s point ” (Sir J. Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times, p. 271). 
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of existence which is beyond dispute. But there is this difference 
in the records, those creatures now extinct lived then in the 
full development and perfection of their kind, but the record of 
man is of one at first sight so unlike to ourselves, that we are 
tempted not to acknowledge our fellow. 

At first inspection these relics appear to be all of exactly one 
type, and entirely different from anything else that has been met 
with in the world. On clearer view it is seen that this is not 
really the case, but that still there are some very important 
distinguishing and classifying features. In the first place they 
are always of int; and in the second, they exhibit invariably 
a chipped surface and are never polished; and in those two 
particulars are at once distinguished from those other imple- 
ments of the later stone period which are of various kind of 
stone, and always polished or rubbed to a smooth surface. In 
size they appear to vary from four to six or seven inches in 
length, and from three to four in greatest width, being generally 
of form more or less resembling a blunt arrow-head without 
barbs. On closer inspection it is seen that there are really 
several distinct types, which may be called the arrow-headed, the 
pear-shaped, the shoe-shaped, the heart-shaped, and the oval; 
and that they may be to some extent classified according to 
the locality in which they are found. Some of the specimens 
exhibited are so perfect in form and symmetry, that it is 
impossible to doubt that they have been formed for an express 
purpose by an intelligent hand, but it is certainly true that 
many of them at first sight appear so rude, that we can easily 
conceive their passing for mere accidental forms. When, 
however, they are observed as a group, there is such a similarity 
of character in them, combined with a diversity plainly attri- 
butable to the form of the original nodule and other circum- 
stances, that it is impossible to withhold the conviction as to 
their human origin. On still closer inspection another feature 
of great importance reveals itself. They have evidently been 
all chipped from the edge, and the lines of cleavage radiate in 
some degree from the outer edge towards the central axis in 
such a manner as would be the case if the flint were held 
in the left hand, and gradually turned so as to expose a new 
portion of the edge to a blow struck with an instrument in the 
right hand, though the direction of the blow is not so clearly 
shown as in the case of the flints of the neolithic period. 

The workers of gun-flints have had very early adepts in their 
art. The blow appears to have been struck with a very small 
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surface, as in providing for the flint musket, and it is possible 
still to see, in some instances, the bruise on the edge of a 
flint implement arising from a blow struck, perhaps, from 
three to four thousand years ago. In no case has the blow been 
struck, as far as we can see, from the centre or upper or lower 
surface of the flint, but always on the edge. By this means an 
experienced eye may distinguish the real implements from those 
stones which have been accidentally chipped into shape. The 
latter show bruises in various parts, and the absence of all law in 
the removal of the flakes. It is not so easy to distinguish the 
genuine palzolithic specimens from the forgeries of the hero 
to whom we have before alluded, but it may be said in general 
that the latter are less skilful, and show a roughness of surface 
and dulness of colour which is not found in the former, and the 
absence of a certain glossy coat or patina, as it is termed, which is 
acquired by being embedded for so many centuries in the gravel. 
But even if it were impossible to distinguish them, the fact that they 
were found in different quarters where no interest was attached to 
them, and laid aside in silence because it was thought rash to 
produce them as the work of man, is enough to prove that some 
at least are genuine, and this would be quite sufficient to establish 
an archeological fact of the greatest interest and importance. 

We have said that at first sight they appear to stand almost 
alone. They are found in the gravel of the Ouse, in Bedfordshire, 
at Icklingen in Suffolk, at Hoxne, and Bury St. Edmunds, and a 
few other places in the south of England, and in large numbers in 
the valley of the Somme and a few other places in France. In the 
vast collection of stone implements belonging to the neolithic 
series, of which we shall speak later, there is nothing altogether 
similar to them. 

But here we are led to notice a discovery as surprising as it is 
confirmatory of our opinion as to the origin of these forms. In 
one of those wonderful mounds which the first settlers found to 
their astonishment in the forests of Ohio, giving evidence of the 
existence of a people long passed away and forgotten, was found 
an accumulation of chipped flints, some 600 in number, piled up 
in regular order on their edges, bearing manifest proof, both in 
the regularity of the forms as well as in the manner of arrange- 
ment, of their being destined to a particular purpose. Of these 
Mr. Stevens says—‘‘ They were placed side by side, a little 
inclining, one layer resting immediately on the other. Upwards 
of 600 of these implements were found, but the full extent to 
which the deposit reached on all sides was not ascertained” 
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(p. 439). The form of these flints is not exactly the same as 
those of the Somme. They are rather oval in shape, thin at all 
the edges, not a little suggesting the idea of their having been 
used to throw as quoits, but as the other types of which we. 
have spoken run into each other, so do these take their place 
in the series, and are hardly to be distinguished from some 
specimens from the gravel beds of Europe. Of these, however, 
Mr. Raw, of New York, says—“It is evident that they are not 
implements in a state of completion, but roughly-edged fragments . 
which were destined to be made into arrow and spear-heads at 
some future time.” Be this as it may, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the coincidence of such singular form and peculiar 
material in such widely distant regions, and we are compelled 
to wonder who were the people, and what were their habits, who 
have left so little behind them, and that so rude and so unique. 
The question will undoubtedly be asked, whether such objects 
are found in other parts of the world? We must answer that they 
have, with some diversity of form and material. At the Cape of 
Good Hope and in India, implements have been found somewhat 
resembling these in form, but smaller, and of a different mate- 
rial, quartzite instead of flint; and in Babylonia an excellent 
specimen in flint has been found, but differing from the ordinary 
type in this, that the broader end is chipped thin, whilst the 
narrow end is left thicker, as if it was to be used as a hoe 
attached by the narrow portion. A great difficulty that presents 
itself is the impossibility of conceiving a people possessed of no 
other implements or arms than these flints always of one or 
other closely similar types. It must be remembered that 
there are savage races at the present time whose implements, 
whether for domestic use, for hunting, fishing, or for war, are 
almost entirely of wood. A considerable collection of savage 
works from Australia, with the exception of a few arrow-heads of 
flint and bone, exhibits nothing but an array of wooden imple- 
ments. These would long since have perished without leaving a 
trace behind them; the flint and the bone, therefore, would be all 
that would remain. It is certainly remarkable, and, indeed, with 
difficulty to be reconciled with the suppositions on which we 
write, that with the bones of the mammoth and rhinoceros, and 
the antlers of the elk, in a kind of profusion around them in the 
same deposit, there should be no unequivocal instance of bones 
having been used as instruments, or showing marks of design 
upon them. It has, indeed, been thought that such had been 
found, but it is not clear; and at any rate they are insignificant. 
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As to the absence of human remains, we must not forget that 
when the Lake of Haarlem was drained, though it is known that 
there had been on it many shipwrecks, and even more than one 
naval battle, and though trenches were cut in every direction, no 
human remains at all were found. It must also be noticed 
that no bones of animals as small as a man have been found. 
We can also easily conceive that with a somewhat sparse popu- 
lation, not many would leave their bones in the bed of a river, 
and it might easily happen that the scanty excavations which 
have hitherto been made may have failed to unfold human 
remains which lie entombed in the same bed. Still, under any 
hypothesis, it is remarkable, and we cannot but believe that 
where the work of men is found there also will be exhumed 
those infallible witnesses of his mortality, the ruins of the 
temple of his immortal soul. A. W. 


“Crangeunt Omnia.” 


THE sun is set, the air is chill, 
The sky begins to fade ; 

The mist hangs idly on the hill, 
The fields are sunk in shade. 


’*Tis magic hour: the fairy train 
Light up the glow-worm’s ray ; 

They circle round the spangled plain, 
And near the streamlet play. 


Now let the checquer’d curtain fall, 
And set the chairs about ; 

And spread the sheet upon the wall, 
And put the tapers out. 


The lamp burns blue: the magic ring 
Expands its mystic light ; 

Now fancy trims her quivering wing, 
And dances to the sight. 


’Tis silence all. The painted glass 
Is taken from its case ; 

Hope pants to see the vision pass 
Across the mimic space. 


Now comes a King, and now a Queen 
In gold and diamonds drest : 

How Envy gazes at the scene! 
What transports fill his breast ! 
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Fie, Envy—gaze no more: be sure 
Things are not what they seem. 

Oh! why should gold our senses lure, 
When gold is but a dream ? 


But hush! Oh! see that reverend form, 
Worn down with age and pain ; 

With scarce a rag to keep him warm, 
Or screen him from the rain. 


Weep not, old man! our magic rays 
Show but a transient gleam ; 

Like them, the tenour of thy days 
Is but a passing dream. 


Grandeur will pass, and sorrows too, 
Like shadows on the wall ; 

And all alike must hurry through 
A life that quits us all. 


Age which has passed thro’ life’s gay scene 
To youth must yield the stage ; 

But soon a change must intervene, 
And youth give place to age. 


Yes, while the little lamp of life 
Shoots up its trembling flame, 

The great may raise a little strife, 
And dream of lasting fame. 


But when life’s little gleams expire, 
Their little strife is o’er ; 

And like the lamp’s exhausted fire, 
Their fame will be no more. 


Yes, beauty, while the lamp burns trim, 
Thy form is fair and gay ; 

But when the sickening flame grows dim, 
Thy form will fade away. 


Then little will be thought of thee ; 
New colours will arise ; 

And they will vanish too, and be 
Like meteors in the skies. 


Now camps succeed, now lofty towers, 
Now fleets upon the main ; 

Now they are changed to fields and bowers, 
And now they’re gone again. 


The show is over: bring a light : 
The truth is seen at last ; 

And all agreed, and all were right— 
’Twas pretty, but ’tis past. 
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“a. DR. SCHEGG, Professor of Exegesis in Wiirzburg, some years ago 
began an extensive commentary on the holy Evangelists; in the years 
1856—58 three volumes on St. Matthew appeared, and these were 
followed in 1862—64 by three others on St. Luke. We have now 
before us the seventh volume of the work, which contains a trans- 
lation and explanation of the first eight chapters of St. Mark (Die 
heiligen Evangelien: iibersteyl und erklirt, von Dr. Peter Schegg. 
Siebenter Theil. Evangelium nach Marcus. I. Band. Miinich, 1870). 
In this new volume the author has rightly continued his previously 
adopted method. In an introduction of moderate length he makes 
his readers acquainted with the Evangelist, the genuineness, the 
object, and the most important commentaries on the Gospel (pp. 1— 
20); next he places the translation, with a very minute explanation 
(pp. 21—254), and to this he adds his criticisms (pp. 255—362). 
The authors method presents this great advantage, that those 
readers who are more anxious about a full understanding of the 
sacred text than a deep scientific study, are not constantly inter- 
rupted and confused by philological remarks. The apparatus 
criticus has the special object of justifying the translation given, 
and of defending the explanation. It seems to us, however, 
that the learned author has done too much, and lost sight of the 
object of these notes, inasmuch as many grammatical and _philo- 
logical remarks are here placed together (¢.¢., p. 312 on the 
difference of the breathing in dAvoig and 2. the etymology of gédy ; 
Pp. 316, on dpysswdywyos, and 2. on buydrpiov,* &c. &c.), remarks 
which may be of value to a beginner in the study of philology, but are 
useless to the student of exegesis. 

The translation is for the most part rugged ; the interpretation, on 
the other hand, is a thorough one, and to our great pleasure rests 
entirely on the holy Fathers. We cannot of course agree with 
‘the author everywhere ; still his view is ordinarily, and especially 


* We may remark by the way that we consider this last note as incorrect 
also. With reference to Mark v. 33, rb buydrpiby wou ioydrws 
Dr. Schegg thinks that Jairus used a circumlocution for duydrpioy, since the 
Hebrew language has not the power of forming diminutives. But Jairus 
doubtless did not speak Hebrew, but Syro-Chaldaic, as our Saviour 
himself did (St. Mark v. 41); and Syriac affords us a corresponding 
diminutive to duydrpioy. 
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when he leaves the usual interpretation, supported by reasons 
which deserve a careful examination. Naturally we cannot here 
enter on the particulars in which we believe that we must differ 
from the author. We shall only make a few remarks on the introduc- 
tion, as the questions there discussed are of general interest. 


With regard to the author of the second Gospel, the question as is © 


well known is, whether he is that John Mark who is mentioned in the 
Acts as the nephew of St. Barnabas and the companion of St. Paul, 
and whom Paul in his second letter to Timothy summons to him, or 
that Mark whom St. Peter in his first letter calls his son, or whether 
these two are one and the same person. The Bollandists do not 
agree with each other in this-question. Father Henschen (ad. d. 
25 April.) distinguishes them, and calls the companion of St. Peter the 
Evangelist ; Father Papebrock (ad. d. 11 Jan.) finds no sufficient 
grounds for the distinction ; Father Sollerius (in Hist. Patrum Alex., 
preefixa tom. v., Jan.), agrees with Father Henschen, and Father 
Stilting (ad. d. 27 Sept.) does not venture to decide. Fr. Henschen’s. 
judgment is that also of Baronius (ad. a. xlv., n. 46), of Tillemont 
(Mem. S. Foan. Marc.), and of Cotelerius (in Coust., Apost. ii., c. 57) ; 
among more modern writers, of Father Patrizi (De Evang., i., 35, seq: ; 
Comment. in Marc., 233, seq.), of Danko (Hist. Revel. N. T., 274, 
seq.), and of Lamy (/utroduc. in SS., ii., 223). Dr. Schegg, on the 
contrary, decides with the majority of later exegetics in favour of the 
view that the companion of St. Paul called Mark is the same person 
as the companion of St. Peter and the author of the Gospel, and 
strives to defend this view by undertaking to combine the different 
notices which meet us in Holy Scripture and in the Fathers on Mark 
and John Mark. This attempt, however, will hardly prove satis- 
factory ; independently of many untenable chronological hypotheses 
to which he has recourse, he does not grapple with the special diffi- 
culties. The learned author assumes that St. Mark came to Rome 
with St. Peter in the year 42. In this we agree with him; but this 
journey of St. Peter to Rome coincides, if any point of chronology is 
clear in the Acts, with the second journey of St. Paul to Jerusalem 
(Acts xi. 30; xii. 1). Now St. Luke relates that St. Paul found John 
Mark in Jerusalem, and took him with him to Antioch and on his first 
missionary journey (Acts xii. 25; xiii. 5). Further, Father Patrizi 
(1. c.) has shown that the Fathers down to the sixth century inclusive, 
with the exception of Victor of Antioch in the fifth, and of Alexander 
Monaceus in the sixth century, are acquainted with the author of the 
second Gospel either only as the companion of St. Peter, or only as 
the disciple of St. Paul; and that no one informs us that he was the 
disciple of both Apostles. In addition to this, the Greek Monthly 
Offices as well 2s the Latin Martyrologies expressly distinguish the 
Evangelist Mark, commemorated on April 25, from St. John Mark, 
whose Feast is celebrated September 27. And finally, even if St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria be undecided whether John Mark may not 
be the author of the Apocalypse, though according to St. Jerome the 
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Evangelist Mark died in the eighth year of Nero (De Vir. J/lustrib., 
c. viii.), while according to the same Father the second letter to 
Timothy, in which St. Paul summons John Mark to himself, was 
written in the fourteenth year of Nero (I. c., 5); though St. Chrys- 
ostom gives as the reason for the mention of St. Mark in St. Paul’s 
letters his relationship to St. Barnabas, while St. Luke according to 
the same Father is noticed because he had written the Gospel ; still 
these Fathers must clearly have expressly distinguished two Marks ; 
and Dr. Schegg ought at least to have touched upon these difficulties 
arising out of Holy Scripture and history. 

Another interesting question discussed by the author in the intro- 
duction is that of the source from which St. Mark drew. This 
question has been for many years back much ventilated, especially 
with reference to the three first Gospels, which on the one side have 
so close a relationship with each other that they agree mostly not only 
in matter, but also frequently word for word as to form; and yet on 
the other hand present such great differences. Many hypotheses 
have been made to explain this circumstance. Eichhorn, and after 
him Marsh, would explain it by assuming an original Gospel in 
writing which lay before the Evangelists in many editions, while 
Schleiermacher and others held that the Evangelists held in common 
several written sources. These hypotheses, which had not the slightest 
historical foundation, have been forgotten, and the author does rightly 
not once touch on them. Most exegetics of to-day recognise a mutual 
dependance of the Evangelists on each other, and think that the third 
and fourth Evangelists wrote before the others.* Each of the three 
Evangelists has been placed first, and either one of the other two, 
or both in common, are said to have followed him. Dr. Schegg does 
not accept this hypothesis so favoured at the present day, which 
St. Augustine seems to have been inclined to, as he calls St. Mark 
pedissequum et breviatorem Maithei. He then declares himself a 
supporter of the hypothesis which has very inaccurately been called 
that of an original oral Gospel. St. Luke in his preface gives as the 
chief source from which the Christian Gospels flowed the catechetical 
instructions of the Apostles. In complete agreement with this, the 
Fathers call the second Gospel the sermon of Peter, and the third the 
sermon of Paul. “Thus, however, the catechism or sermon became 
not only a strict rule for the limits of what was written, for the 
substance of it, but also a model of verbal expression. The last had a 
double ground : first, it was quite in character with Semitic historical 
narrative to keep close to the verbal expression ; secondly, the want 
of command of language unavoidably impressed on the oral instruc- 
tions of the first Apostolic Missioners a uniform type. Now the 
catechism formed a limit to the extent, because the agreement of the 
written with the oral doctrine was carefully watched over, in order 
that the purity of the Apostolic teaching might be kept undefiled” 
(p. 12). In fact we know as well by the testimony of Papias on Mark 

* All imaginable hypotheses have found champions, 
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(Euseb., . £., iii., 32), as by that of St. Irenzeus on Polycarp (Euseb., 
H. E., v., 20), that the catechetical instructions of the Apostles and of 
the Apostles’ disciples dealt especially with the narration of the public 
life of our Saviour. Of course this instruction had to be directed 
according to the wants of ‘the neophytes, and these were various, as 
they were converted to Christianity from Judaism and Paganism. As 
the former were especially to be firmly convinced that Jesus Christ 
was the Messiah promised in the Old Testament, and to them the 
accomplishment of the Old Testament prophecies were to be pointed 
out in the life of our Saviour, so as regarded the Pagans the side of 
the Christian doctrine needed to be less insisted on by the Apostles, 
as they could altogether overlook what concerned the Jewish sects and 
traditions. Still they had to put forward those parables and doctrines 
of our Saviour by which the universality of the new religion was 
convincingly proved to the neophytes. “The preaching of the person 
of Jesus had, when there were Pagan or Jewish hearers, to strike out 
a different and as it were, an opposite course. With Pagans they 
began with the divine nature of Jesus, and thence proceeded to His 
historical character of the Messias ; with Jews, the Messianic dignity 
of Jesus was first shown, and on that His divine nature grounded” 
(p. 24). “Thus,” rightly remarks Dr. Schegg, “the originally one 
stream of the catechism diverged into two chief branches, which after 
their mother-churches we call now of Jerusalem and Antioch ” (p. 15). 
Thus far we may go along with the author; and we may also agree 
with him in thinking that the Jerusalem catechism formed the source 
of St. Matthew’s G@spel, while St. Luke used that of Antioch. But 
we cannot agree with him when he makes St. Mark a mere 
revision of the Jerusalem catechism. It requires only a single glance 
at the second Gospel to recognise how different is the object of St. 
Mark from that of St. Matthew, and that the former, in no wise as 
the latter, specially considers the Jewish Christians: nay, he does not, 
like St. Luke, consider especially the Pagan Christians. In addition, 
therefore, to the two main branches of the “ catechetical” teaching 
supposed by Dr. Schegg, a third might be plausibly imagined to suit 
the wants of those congregations which contained a mixture of Jewish 
converts and converts from Paganism. Such a congregation we may 
fairly suppose the Roman Church to have been. The Epistle to the 
Romans justifies the hypothesis. The whole contents of that Epistle 
suppose a common Christian life, in which Pagans and Jews had more 
or less balanced their differences and peculiarities. We consider, 
therefore, the idea maintained by Dr. Schegg as to the origin of the 
Gospels to be valuable, although we are not inclined to admit to the 
full the explanation as to St. Mark’s Gospel which he has founded 
upon it. 

One more remark we cannot in conclusion withhold—viz., that the 
author seems to entertain a very remarkable idea on inspiration. 
“This Antioch catechism for Pagans,” says Dr. Schegg (p. 17), “found 
many revisors. St. Luke speaks of many. Of these, that of St, Luke 
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himself was preserved not as being entitled to greater credit, but on 
account of its greater fulness.” Dr. Schegg must thus assume either 
that all those many lost revisions were inspired, or he must deny the 
inspiration of that of St. Luke. Equally surprising it is when he 
immediately after says that only “favourable circumstances” pre- 
vented St. Mark being excluded from public reading by St. Matthew. 
In the commentary too are found remarks (¢.g., pp. 107, 153), which 
lead to the supposition that the author has far too lax an idea on 


inspiration. 


2. It may be a consolation to the ordinary run of novel-writers when 
some great star in the firmament to which they belong shines with 
rather less predominant brightness than usual. Some of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s admirers may perhaps have thought that he could never 
write anything decidedly second-rate. He has attained—and. by 
means of very laudable industry—-so great a command of the materials 
with which he usually deals, that he has long accustomed us to find 
in his works an excellence which is remarkably even and unvarying. 
However, even Mr. Trollope can write himself out. He is just now 
wonderfully prolific, and his fertility reminds us somewhat painfully 
of that period in the literary career of Sir Walter Scott, when the 
great Wizard of the North came down to writing indifferent novels. 
Perhaps even the worst of Sir Walter’s novels show signs here and 
there of a magical power which no one but himself possessed ; and 
we are very far from saying that the Vicar of Bullhampton, Mr. 
Trollope’s last serial, might not do very well, a§ times go, from some 
one else. It has a good deal of the quiet humour, the knowledge of 
the world—pre-eminently the parson and young lady world—the 
moderation, the cleverness in plot, and the occasional brilliancy 
which characterise its author’s other productions. But it is, on the 
whole, a disagreeable novel. The vicar is very amusing, but he 
does not interest us enough to make us care for the story for its 
own sake. The second or subordinate plot, which is so common in 
Mr. Trollope’s novels, is elaborated with much care, and the Brattles 
are well drawn ; but there is a coldness about the whole picture, true 
to nature it may be, but which reminds us very painfully how 
extremely pagan our common English population is. The Marquis 
of Trowbridge is amusing in his way, as well as his son, Lord 
St. George ; but there is nothing pleasant about them, and we must 
extend the same remark even to Mary Lowther, the young lady, 
whom Mr. Trollope makes change her mind as to one gentleman 
after another one hardly knows how many times in the course of the 
novel; to Mr. Gilmore, who is first her rejected, then her accepted, 
and then her rejected again; and to her cousin, Captain Marrable, 
who wins her heart almost from the first moment of their meeting, 
but with regard to whom she has to run through the same number 
of changes of engagement and disengagement and re-engagement. 
Altogether, the Vicar of Bulihampton, if it aspires to live at all, can 
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only do so because it is in such good company with so many other 
novels of the same writer. Mr. Trollope, in his Preface, claims some 
credit on the score of a good intention in the history of the restoration 
of Carry Brattle, or rather, perhaps, of his attempt to interest his 
reader in her as not utterly beyond hope, and we should be sorry 
to deny the merit of any such attempt to break down the extreme 
hardness and inequality of common feeling in respect of such cases. 
The best bits of the book are perhaps the slighter and more incidental 
sketches, such as that of the lawyer, Mr. Quickenham, or the Rev. 
Henry Fitzackerley Chamberlaine, or again, Edith Brownlow. The 
illustrations, we are sorry to say, are by no means worthy of a story 
by Mr. Trollope. 


3. The interesting series begun some months ago under the name 
of Good Deeds: Sketches of Holy and Devoted Lives (Philp), has 
just reached its second part. It contains two biographies. The 
first is that of the Marchesa Falletti di Barolo, the friend of Silvio 
Pellico, and is grounded on the translation of her life published some 
time ago by Lady G. Fullerton. ‘The second, which occupies the 
greater part of the number now before us, is devoted to the history 
of Jeanne Marie Lucie Bichier des Agnes, known as the “ good Sister 
Elisabeth,” the Foundress of the French Congregation known as the 
“Daughters of the Cross.” This biography adds one more to the 
already long list of lives of great servants of God who were tried in 
the terrible times of the Great Revolution, and who, after its fury was 
spent, were instrumental in repairing by means of new religious ar 
charitable institutes the ravages caused by the storm, which at one 
time had almost swept away all outward traces of Christianity. 


4. Louis Abelly, Bishop of Rodez in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, is perhaps best known as the author of a long, 
interesting, though rather disjointed Life of St. Vincent of Paul, 
which life was mutilated by the Jansenists on account of the plain 
manner in which it spoke of the thorough distrust evinced by that 
great Saint towards the Abbé de Saint-Cyran. Abelly took a strong 
part on the Catholic side against the Jansenists, and was duly 
honoured by their hatred and abuse. One of his publications, 
De PObeissance et Soumission gui est due a N.S. P.le Pape en ce 
gui regarde les choses de la Foi, has been issued in Paris by M. Palmé, 
under the editorial care of M. PAbbé Cheruel.. We need hardly point 
out the opportuneness of this excellent little work. 


5. The present Archbishop of Reims, formerly Bishop of La 
Rochelle, has in the course of his episcopate frequently been called 
on for addresses on occasion of scientific gatherings, educational 
meetings, the ceremonies of distribution of prizes, the anniversaries 
of literary societies, the inauguration of new railways, new organs, 
new chapels, and even the launch of ships of war. Mgr. Landriot 
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is eminent as a Christian orator, and it has been his lot, on the 
occasions of which we speak, to urge upon his audience the true 
and intimate relation between religion, on the one hand, and science, 
art, literature, education, intellectual activity, and even material 
progress, on the other. It is a great advantage to have the thoughts 
and words of so distinguished a Prelate on such matters brought 
together, as is done for us in the collection entitled De Esprit 
Chrétien dans Tenseignement des Sciences, des Lettres, des Arts, et 
dans l’ Education Intellectuelle et Morale (V. Palmé). The discourses 
here brought togethemare seldom long or elaborate, but they are 
replete with learning, and show a very happy use of Scripture and 
of the Fathers. 


6. We have before us a number of volumes which witness to the 
zeal and activity with which the famous Catholic publisher, M. 
Giacinto Marietti, of Turin, pursues the work of furnishing cheap 
and good editions of standard theological or ascetic works. Before 
these we must place a handsome one volume edition of the Vulgate, 
Biblia Sacra, Vulgate Editionis. Then, in two large octavo volumes, 
in double column, may come the Moralis Theologia S. Alphonsi M, 
de Ligorio; then a new nine volume edition of Father Perrone’s 
Prelectiones Theologica, to which an Judex Analyticus is added, 
while the Compendium of the same work forms two volumes more, 
and the lately-published Zractatus de Virtute Religionis another. 
Holy Scripture is well provided for by a similar reprint of Janssen’s 
Hermeneutica Sacra, Veith’s standard work, Scriptura Sacra contra 
Incredulos Propugnata (3 vols.), and a small but exceedingly well 
drawn up Jatroductio in Libros Sacros Veteris et Novi Testamenti, 
for the use of beginners in the study. It is dated from Mechlin, and 
is evidently the work of a practised Scripture Professor. As for 
Canon Law, we have Vecchiotti’s arrangement of the matter of 
Cardinal Soglia’s work in two volumes (4 parts), S. Af. Vecchiotti 
Institutiones Canonica ex operibus Foannis Card. Soglia excerpta, 
and a companion volume, for the use of Parish Priests and Confessors, 
Tractatus Canonicus de Matrimonio. From the same press we have 
two neat little volumes, an abbreviation of one of the best Catholic 
books on the Psalms, Psalterium Davidis cum brevi ac succincta 
Paraphrasi ex Bellarmini Commentario deprompta; a wonderful 
S. Thome Aquinatis Theologica Summa Compendium, and a neat 
edition of the /mitatio Christi. We must add to these a very useful 
manual for Priests, Brevis Collectio ex Rituali Romano ad Parocho- 
rum Commodum, and, that Patristic theology may not be altogether 
unrepresented, a careful edition of St. Basil, Oratio ad Fuvenes de 
libris profanis cum fructu legendis. The editor gives his name as 
Joannes Clericus. There is a good account of St. Basil prefixed to 
the work, and then we have the Oration, the Greek text printed on 
alternate pages with an Italian translation. It is curious to compare 
the language of St. Basil as to the classical authors with that of the 
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modern writers in France and England of the Ver Rongeur school, 
which not long ago received rebuke from Rome. 


7. The author—or authoress—of the Zales of Kirkbeck seems to 
be taking to the adaptation of Catholic biographies to the tastes of 
the general English public. The Life of Madame Loutse, which we 
reviewed not long ago, has been followed by a similar life of Pére 
Besson, under the name of A Dominican Artist (Rivingtons). We 
are bound to say that the work, which is almost entirely based on 
M. Cartiers Vie du Pere Besson and on the published letters of 
Lacordaire, seems to have been done very conscientiously and fairly. 
We can only wish that all “adaptations” were equally commendable. 
Our readers are already acquainted with the very beautiful and 
simple character of Pére Besson, and those who have yet to learn 
who and what he was can do so very pleasantly and very profitably 
in the pages before us. There is a remarkable freshness and fragrance 
about all that we are told of the beginnings of the French Dominicans 
under Pére Lacordaire, and Besson’s character and life forms one of 
the most charming features in the picture which, as a whole, possesses 
so much genuine beauty. 


8. M. Taine’s little work, A Study on Mill, as it lies before us in a 
vigorous English translation, is made up of two parts—an analysis of 
J. S. Mill’s System of Logic, and an attempt to improve upon the 
same. In eighty pages, radiant with French vivacity, and not without 
sundry gleams of an atheism that has its focus in France, though 
French it is not, we behold a miniature of a lengthy and elaborate 
treatise. This moiety is not for our discussion. Its being what it 
professes to be is vouched for by Mr. Mill’s written word, “ That it 
would not be possible to give in a few pages a more exact and 
complete notion of the contents of his work, considered as a body 
of philosophical teaching.” If we quarrel with the interpreter, there- 
fore, we are not satisfied with the oracle. We are not satisfied, and in 
our dissatisfaction the interpreter shares. Abstraction is his ground 
of complaint, as it is ours. It has been the fashion to charge the 
medizval schoolmen with attributing Being to abstractions. But 
M. Taine is an offender of quite another stamp from those saintly 
children of a bygone age. He evolves the universe out of abstractions, 
and upbraids Mr. Mill for neglecting to have done so before him. 
His author. had left the cosmos a tissue of facts—he is for following 
out its every component thread. That process is to him the process of 
abstraction, and the results which it yields are his elements of Being, 
not of substantial Being, or of Being fraught with power—for, in 
concert with Mr. Mill, he has relegated substance and power to the 
lumber-room of exploded theologies—but of facts, phenomena, states 
of consciousness, three names for expressing that web of galvanised 
shadows which is all that he will allow to be. Mr. Mill was satisfied 
to take those shadows as he found them. He laid down rules for 
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ascertaining their sequences and coexistences ; he was heedless of 
their primary causes. M. Taine, more ambitious, institutes an inquiry 
into these causes, and he professes to find them in the facts which all 
occurrences without exception imply—facts of time, space, motion, 
and the like. He does not, following the practice of German thinkers, 
endeavour to write an @ friori history of the universe from these 
original data, his excuse being that they are separated from the 
domain of every-day life by an infinite series of antecedent and 
consequent, which no human intellect can perceive. Yet, though. 
the descent from absolute to relative is thus frustrated, the ascent, 
he conceives, is possible, and incumbent upon a thorough philosopher.. 
Just as an ant, were it dowered with Newton’s understanding, might 
arrive at as genuine a realisation of motion, founded on its own little 
experience of crawling, as did the comparatively colossal astronomer, 
so is the limited field of fact, which is the utmost that man can 
observe, sufficient ground for the discovery of those elemental truths 
that lurk under every particular phenomenon. Thence they are dis- 
entangled severally by abstraction, but how they came to unite in that 
combination is a problem that defies our deductive powers. The 
Germans have not recoiled before the difficulty, and M. Taine rebukes 
their rashness, while Mr. Mill, not recognising the existence of any 
such elements to combine, is shown up for a short-sighted untheo- 
retical Briton. We ourselves are no less unwilling to acquiesce in the 
intermediate position taken up by M. Taine than in either of the 
extremes which he deprecates. We, too, have our experience of facts, 
but we recognise no fact without an agent, no agent without Being, 
no Being without a God. We concur fully with M. Taine’s judgment 
that experience points to something beyond itself, but that something, 
to our mind, is not an abstraction, not a quantity, pure, determined, 
or suppressed, like those which hazy Hegelians dream of, but a 
concrete, personal, fully-defined though infinite Spirit, the conscious 
archetype of all that can be, and the frecly-bounteous Creator of all 
that is other than Himself. Deny Him, and His world becomes a 
mockery, “a dial from which the fingers have been taken.” That 
such it is become to M. Taine, may be inferred from the concluding 
paragraph of his work, a glowing picture of Oxford at sunrise. The 
writer evidently appreciated the lovely August morning, and the scene 
which it disclosed, but he discerned in what he saw nothing more 
than the evidences of a material prosperity. Over this his delight 
bubbles up in a flood of gushing rapture, prompting us to ask the 
question—“ Why this wild excitement over a vision of phenomena ?” 
Why, but that there is an all-fair One, to Whose fairness these 
creatures testify, and apart from Whom their utterance is as inco- 
herent as is M. Taine’s transcription of it ? 


g. Of the many very interesting discoveries which have of late 
years rewarded the sagacious industry of Christian antiquarians at 
Rome, the finding of the subterranean basilica of St. Clement beneath 
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the present venerable and beautiful church which bears the name of 
that early Pope and Martyr is certainly not the least important. We 
have already to some extent described the church as it is and as it 
was, but the subject may now be found treated in a perfectly 
exhaustive manner in the long-expected publication of Father 
Mullooly, of the Order of St. Dominic, the Prior of San Clemente, 
which now lies before us. The letter-press goes into the whole history 
of St. Clement and his basilica, and the volume is enriched by a large 
number of priceless photographs, which preserve for the careful 
examination of critics and archologists the very remarkable series of 
wall-paintings with which the newly-discovered basilica was adorned, 
many of which are in very good preservation. These photographs 
will naturally form the chief attraction in the volume before us, but 
we must warn the reader that he will find in Father Mullooly’s 
accompanying chapters an amount of carefully digested learning which 
would give to the book a very high value, even if it were not embel- 
lished by these fac-similes of the ancient paintings. 

These works of art appear to have been executed in the ninth 
century, at the latest, and they show a beauty, a taste, and a skill as 
to execution, which will probably surprise any one who may inspect 
them with his mind full of the ordinary ideas as to the art and religion 
of that remote period. The most perfect in point of preservation are 
those which are found on some piers which separated the nave of the 
ancient church from the south aisle. The others are not so well 
preserved—and some have been evidently sacrificed in the course of 
the erection of the present basilica over its predecessor, which seems 
also to have been at the same time despoiled of its marbles and such 
other ornaments as could be moved. Among these ancient pictures 
was one of the martyrdom of St. Catharine of Alexandria (a subject 
familiar to the visitors at San Clemente at present, from the beautiful 
paintings by Masaccio which are there to be seen), a “ Council 
picture,” representing perhaps the Council of Chalcedon, and a very 
fine and early Madonna. There is also a Crucifixion, a picture of the 
holy women at the sepulchre, and our Lord’s descent into Limbus. 
The later subjects, which are in better preservation, represent St. 
Clement saying Mass, the history of St. Alexius, the Assumption of 
our Blessed Lady, a miracle at the tomb of St. Clement, the transla- 
tion of his relics, and a figure of our Saviour between St. Cyril and 
St. Methodius. But we have already said enough to point out the 
many points of extreme interest which are touched on in the hand- 
some volume of Father Mullooly. 


10. We are much indebted to M. Villard for another volume of 
the correspondence of Father Lacordaire (Correspondance Inédite 
du P. Lacordaire. Lettres 4 sa Famille et & des amis avec une 
Etude biographique et critique. Par Henri Villard. Paris, V. Palmé, 
1870). He has indeed done more than merely give us some new 
letters of the great Dominican, for he has prefixed to them a very 
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useful biographical sketch, and he has subjoined to them a series 
of notes and fiéces justificatives, which bring together a number of 
documents of very great importance for the full understanding of the 
life of Lacordaire. We have in our present number dwelt at consider- 
able length on some points connected with the contents of this volume, 
and we have no need to repeat what has already been said as to the 
general subject. We may, however, say that any one who reads the 
letters collected by M. Villard will, as we think, be struck with the 
confirmation which they furnish to the statement made by M. Foisset 
as to the characteristic moderation of the mind of Lacordaire. It 
would be quite easy to form a false impression on this point from a 
merely cursory acquaintance with the man and his career. On the 
two occasions when Lacordaire became most prominent in connection 
with movements not confined within the strictly ecclesiastical sphere— 
we mean the occasion of his connection with the Avenzr, and that of 
his appearance as a member of the National Assembly of 1848—it 
would not be unnatural to suppose that the position which he took up 
was an evidence of a certain impetuosity, extravagance, or want of 
balance. Such an opinion would, however, have to be abandoned on 
a closer and deeper acquaintance with his character and motives. 
We find, as we have implied, moderation, calmness, gentleness, 
prudence, stamped on every page of this new volume of his letters. 
It also exhibits him in a very amiable light, as full of family affection, 
keeping up his interest in the welfare of all his relations and friends. 
In this point of view the letters, which are often very short, are more 
valuable than other productions of his pen which at first sight are 
more important and interesting. M. Villard has included in his pages 
a certain number of letters written by Father Lacordaire’s mother, the 
parent to whom he owed the whole of his education, as he lost his 
father when he was himself only four years old. The letters of 
Madame Lacordaire are bright and simple, and leave upon us a 
very pleasant impression as to their writer. On the whole, M. Villard’s 
book is an extremely welcome addition to the literature which relates 
to one of the greatest of modern Frenchmen. 


11. The series of volumes commenced some time ago by Father 
Bottalla on the subject of the Pope and the Church has just reached 
its second volume, which is devoted to the question of Papal Infalli- 
bility. Appearing at the present time, it will naturally attract unusual 
attention. The argument commences with an explanation of the 
connection between the two doctrines of Papal Supremacy and 
Infallibility respectively. ‘The Pope, being the centre of unity in the 
Church, cannot be fallible in faith. Then follows the Scriptural 
argument, from the great Gospel texts and the commentaries of the 
Fathers upon them. The great bulk of the work, however, is histo- 
rical, tracing the doctrine from the earliest times, and meeting the 
difficulties that have been raised by Mgr. Maret and others on 
the Gallican side. It has been‘ necessary, on account of recent 
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publications, to give the treatise somewhat of a controversial aspect, 
but the careful reader will find all the branches of the theological 
question connected with the subject handled in due order and 
proportion. At a time when fresh publications are continually 
appearing—especially on the historical question—it is impossible for 
any single writer to notice each new opponent as he comes forward 
without to some extent injuring the symmetry of his own work if it 
be cast in the form of a treatise. On the whole, we may safely 
predict that Father Bottalla’s volume will be for a long time the 
chief work in the English language on the important subject to 
which it is devoted. 


12. M. J. M. Villefranche has published an interesting little manual 
on French Telegraphy (La Télégraphie Francaise, Etude Historique, 
etc., suivie d’un Guide-Tarif, a ’usage des expéditeurs de télégrammes. 
V. Palmé, 1870). Most of the information which it contains will be 
familiar to English students of the subject, but the whole is cast ina 
very pleasing form. Perhaps the most curious part of the book is the 
account given by M. Villefranche of the apparent anticipations of the 
electric or magnetic telegraph in the last century. We have first a 
passage in a work by Pére Levrechon, a French Jesuit, in 1626; then 
a letter by the celebrated Barthélemy, the author of Axacharsis, in 
both of which the secret seems to have been forecast ; and, lastly, a 
long description of a discovery made in 1802 by a certain Jean 
Alexandre, an artisan of Poitiers, who not only seems to have hit 
upon the principle of the telegraph, but even to have applied it 
practically, and to have convinced important persons, the Préfets of 
La Vienne and of Indre et Loire, of the reality of his success. 
Unfortunately, the discoverer, with a companion and ally of the 
name of Beauvais, went to Paris, intending to offer his invention to 
Napoleon, then First Consul, but insisting on a personal interview, 
and refusing to communicate his secret to any one but the master of 
France. He was referred to the astronomer Delambre, who reported 
very favourably on the project (though he was not in the secret). 
Napoleon, however, could not find time to attend to a peaceful 
invention. At this very time, it seems, Fulton was in France asking 
his attention to the first steamboat, with no more success than 
Alexandre and Beauvais. We may imagine what mischief Napoleon 
might have done, if at the time of his war with us and of his projected 
invasion of England he could have used steamboats while we had 
none ; and it is also easy to suppose that the invention of telegraphy 
would have been of the utmost importance to him in his Continental 
wars. By a curious irony of tate, or rather by a singular judgment on 
his pride and self-sufficiency, he “had no time” to possess himself of 
either of these two great inventions. 


13. We must content ourselves with announcing the publication of 
a seasonable little tract, the Count de Montalembert (Washbourne), 
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by George White—a good account of the great Catholic orator and 
statesman, whose name will be for ever connected with the chief 
features and most noble conquests of the Catholic revival of the 
present century. In a different line of literature, Mr. Ralph Varian’s 
well-chosen collection of the ballad poetry and native songs of 
Ireland, under the name of. the Harp of Erin (Dublin; M‘Glashan 
and Gill), deserves mention. The prolific pen of, Mr. Kenelm Digby, 
always guided by a sincere Catholic instinct, has given us another 
volume of verses, under the’ title of Halcyon Hours (Duffy). Mr. 
Richardson has published the Letters of Placidus on Education. 
Mr. Hayes has issued-some Devotions at the Blessed Sacrament, from 
Avrillon—a title-apparently adopted to warn off Catholic readers, who 
are not at all accustomed to be devout a/ any object of worship, and - 
which reminds us somewhat of the saying of a dignitary of the 
Anglican Establishment, that some people seemed ‘to preach af‘a. 
text instead of on it or from it. The third part of the Sermons by © 
Fathers of the Socigty of Fesus (Burns and Oates) has been issued, 
and the first volume is now complete. The present part continues 
the sermons on the Holy Infancy, and contains one sermon by 
Father Parkinson, one by Father Coleridge, and two by Fr. Harper. 
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